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JUST READY—A NOTABLE ADDITION TO LINCOLNIANA 
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Laying the Corner Stone of the Lincoln Memorial Building at Hodgenville, Ky. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


THE TRIBUTE OF A CENTURY 


Edited by NATHAN WILLIAM McCHESNEY 


This book should be in the possession of every American family and in every collection of Lincolniana. During 
the Lincoln Centennial celebrations held throughout the country in 1909 men 
of every point of view, of every part of America, and from every class, all 
competent, gave public estimates of the life and influence of Abraham Lincoln. 
Their words have been collected here and by adequate editing welded into 
, aconnected and definite work. 


Some of the authors and their papers are: 


Theodore Roosevelt . . . . . “Abraham Lincoln” 
Woodrow Wilson ... . .“A Man of the People” 
Adlai E. Stevenson. . . “Lincoln the Statesman” 
Lyman Abbott .. . . “Lincoln as Labor Leader” 
Julia Ward Howe ..... . “A Vision” (poem) 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. . “The Prophet on the Stump” 
_Joseph W. Folk . . . . . “The Lincoln Memorial” 
Henry Van Dyke . . . “From Washington to Lincoln” 
Booker T. Washington. . . “An Ex-Slave’s Tribute” 


With over 50 Illustrations. Crown &vo. $2.75 net. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS “™SAn rrancisco™ 
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QUALITY 
QUANTITY 


MONG other sensible remarks, a 
writer in “ The American Printer” 
had this to say recently : 


“A short time ago | read the claims of a 
newspaper business manager who was talking big 
circulation. He claimed that a man out shooting 
ducks would stand a better chance of success by 
firing into a big flock than into a smaller flock. 
And so he would if they were all ducks. But if 
ninety per cent of the flock were mud-hens and 
gulls, and crows, and herons, he would do better 
if he let them pass and waited for the smaller flock. 
Circulation does n’t mean much, It’s the canvas- 
backs in the flock that count,—in other words, 
financial standing and probable interest of audience 
that the book publisher must consider. What’s 
the use in urging a dollar-and-a-half. book on five 
hundred thousand readers if eighty per cent of 
that number didn’t know there was that much 
money in the world, and would n’t spend it for 
books if they had it to spare?” 














N ADVERTISING in THE DIAL the 

publisher wastes no ammunition, — 
every bird in the flock is a canvas- 
back. THE DIAL is devoted exclusively 
to books—its readers are exclusively 
buyers of books. Several thousand 
well-to-do people — private readers, 
librarians, booksellers—read THE DIAL 
regularly, and depend wholly upon its 
guidance in making book purchases. 








"| HESE people, the cream of the 
American book-buying public, can 
be reached only through THE DIAL. 
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The Home 


Poetry Book 
We have all been 


wanting so 
long. 















Edited by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE 


Editor “Poems of the Civil War,” 
“Laurel Crowned Verse,” ete. Author 
“Everyday Life of Lincoln,” etc., etc. 


“GOLDEN POEMS” contains more of everyone's 
favorites than any other collection at a Petine 
lar price, and has besides the very best of the 
many fine poems that have been written in 
the last few years. 


Other collections may contain more poems of one 
kind or more by one author. 


“GOLDEN POEMS” (by British and faperionn 
Authors) has 550 tons from 300 wr 
covering the whole range of English Stoatere 


“Golden Poems’ 


“GOLDEN POEMS” is a fireside volume for the 
thousands of families who love poetry. It is 
meant for those who cannot afford all the col- 
lected works of their favorite poets—it offers 
the poems they like best, all in one volume. 

The selections in “* GOLDEN POEMS "’ are classi- 
fied according to their subjects: By the Fire- 
side; Nature's Voices; Dreams and Fancies; 
Friendship and Sympathy; Love; Liberty and 
Patriotism; Battle Echoes; Humor; Pathosand 
Sorrow; The Better Life; Scattered Leaves. 
“GOLDEN POEMS,” with its wide appeal, at- 
tractively printed and beautifully bound, 
ae an especially appsopriate Christmas 
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In two styles binding, ornamental and flexible 
leather. Sent on receipt of price, $1.50. 
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on shelves and tables. 
Send for circular and prices. 





WOOD BOOK ENDS JUST READY 


Heavily weighted bases. 
Bottoms covered with felt. 
Fine furniture finish. 

A necessity to keep books and 


By 
WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE 


BJORNSTJERNE 
Furniture City Novelty Co, BJORNSON 


wine < 1832-1910 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ftimate, intense story, heightened b 


THE TOP OF THE MORNING. By Juliet Wilbor | P 8 . : y 
Tompkins, author of “ Dr. Ellen’’ and “‘Open House.’’ A | 


Many illustrations, decorative end papers, etc. $1.50 net. 
WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS. By AdaM. Ingpen. 


our own time. 12mo. 9 full-page portraits. $1.25 net. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK | PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 





Tas essay offers the most systematic 














a - — account of the man and his writings at 


FOR THE SUMMER LIBRARY | present obtainable in the English language. 


GWENDA. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy, author of “‘Dimbie | The text includes original translations of 


* “ Hilary on Her Own,”’ “‘ Hazel of Heatherland.”” An | 4 
hes og several of the lyrics and of a few passages of 


after Bjornson’s death, this is a timely book 


, wholesome story, full of humor, vivacity and charm. . : 
ihmo. tispiece in color. $1.50. which will attract many readers. 
IN PRAISE OF GARDENS. ByTemple Scott. Poems | 
and verses about gardens from the whole nee - English | Boards. 18mo. 


Charming in contents and in form. $1.25. 


poetry. 
THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS. By “A | 50 cents net; postage, 6 cents. 


Hermit.” A felicitous mingling of gardening and seutiment. 


The best letters written by women from the 16th century until | A.C. McCLURG & COMPANY 






























































WHY LIBRARIANS VALUE CLARK’S BOOK HERALD 
BECAUSE every other issue contains a splendidly illustrated and instructive article on 
some great library. For April, The Congressional Library; for June, The Boston Public 
Library. 

WHY TEACHERS VALUE CLARK’S BOOK HERALD 


BECAUSE Mr. William Alexander Smith, for eight years Superintendent of Schools at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is conducting the Educational Department. Mr. Smith’s suggestions 
are particularly practical and helpful. 


WHY WRITERS VALUE CLARK’S BOOK HERALD 


BECAUSE it abounds in bright, timely gossip about other authors, their lives and work. 


WHY READERS VALUE CLARK’S BOOK HERALD 


BECAUSE it keeps them posted on the latest and best of current literature. You'll 
enjoy our comments on the season’s books. 


WHY PARENTS VALUE CLARK’S BOOK HERALD 


BECAUSE Mr. Smith’s trained judgment and educational experience is at their disposal 
in choosing a school for their children. 


You’re there somewhere. Our sample copy and subscription offer will please you mightily. 
Don’t deny yourself. 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








“READERS HAVE LONGED FOR YEARS FOR JUST SUCH A NOVEL FROM 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s pen as A Modern Chronicle ”’ 


The critics are saying that ‘ 


“to call it completely absorbing is to describe it mildly 
Mr. Churchill’s books has immensely enriched American fiction — this, perhaps, most of all.” 


Each one of 
Cloth. $1.50. 





“ EXTRAORDINARILY WORTH WHILE” 


Mary S. Watts’s Nathan Burke 


Sunny, delightfully entertaining, every page of it making one smile over some unexpected 


human touch — the 


sort of book which makes you glad that Nathan (beg his pardon, General Burke) lives and proud to know him. 


Gertrude Atherton’s 
“ A story that is told with splendid energy and v: 


F. Marion Crawford’s 


Tower of Ivo 


ariety, a story that engages the eye and enamors the brain. 
- No novelist since Victor Hugo has a situation and setting finer.” 


The Undesirable Governess 


Cloth. $1.50. 


Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. Crawford’s last unpublished fiction, unexpectedly humorous, full of deliciously amusing observation of the 
READY IN MAY 


intimacies of English country people. 


Robert Herrick’s 


By the author of “The Common Lot,” “ 
wider civilization.” 


Cloth. $1.50. 


A Life for a Life 


Together,” etc., beyond dispute the most authoritative analyst of 


merican life now writing fiction, whose work is, as Mr. William Dean Howells expresses it, * 


a force for the 








NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS 


A Manual of Practical Farming 
By Dr. John McLennan 


A book which aims at the greatest economy and 
highest profits by the use of the most modern meth- 
ods of running a small farm for profit. 


Cloth. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
How to Keep Hens for Profit 
By C. S. Valentine 
The author’s articlesin the New York Tribune have 


established his wide reputation as an authority,expe- 
rienced and practical. Cloth. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


How to Keep Bees for Profit 
By D. E. Lyon 


Dr. L. H. Bailey’s new book 
Manual of Gardening 


A practical guide for the man who wishes to have 

attractive geen about his house, and to grow 

flowers, fruit, and vegetables for the home table. 
Cloth. 12mo. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 


Frederic L. Paxson’s new book 


The Last American Frontier 


Flooded with the human interest of mows overland mail, 
the engineer’s construction camps, and other forces 
wiping out the frontier. Tilus. Cloth. $1.50 net; 


John R. Spears’ s new book by mail, $1.62. 


The American Merchant Marine 


The romance of the adventurous men who carried the 
flag of Americancommerce into every port of the seven 
seas. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50net; by mail, $1.61. 


H. Addington Bruce’s Daniel Boone 
and the Wilderness Road 


Like the above. a record of romance and adventure, 
none the less exciting for being true. Jn press. 


Just ready. 





JUST READY 
Mr. Jack London’s essays 


Revolution 


A sincere, straightforward, vigorous statement of 
beliefs worthy respect beca 


use based on personal 
experience. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63. 


William Vaughn Moody’s 
The Faith Healer 


The new play by the author of “ The Great Divide.” 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Dr. Henry | van Dyke’s new book 


The Spirit of America 
“As mth +c for its inspiration ~ it is delightful in 
tone and keen in insight.” — Pres. 
Cloth. $1.50 nett by mail, $1.62. 


Mr. Herbert Croly’s 


The Promise of American Life 
“One of the most truly notable books of the season 
» « « On pressing and vital problems. 
= Record-Herald, Chicago 
Cloth. $2.00 net; by mail, ro 1h. 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s new book 


The Picturesque St. Lawrence 
Uniform with the little book on “ The Picturesq 
Hudson” issued last fall. A capital Guide for or the 
summer wayfarer. Illustrated by the Author. 
Cloth. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Western Women in Eastern ag 


By Helen Barrett Montgome 

Author of “ The Island World of the ic. tf 

Paper 30 cts., cloth 50 cts., library edition 75 cts.; 
Carriage 7 cents extra. 


Charles G. D. Roberts’s 
Kings in Exile 
“ The most thrilling, original, and eee meas 


about animals we have recently .’— Chicago 
Tribune, Ilustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
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OBSERVATIONS ABOUT OPERA. 


The operatic situation as it exists in this 
country is about to enter upon a new phase, in 
consequence of the retirement of Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein from the field and the consolida- 
tion of interests recently engineered by Herr 
Andreas Dippel. The competition of the last 
four years between Mr. Hammerstein’s forces 
and those controlled by the Metropolitan Com- 
pany has had both good and bad consequences. 
On the credit side of the balance we have the 
spurring of effort which has revolutionized stage 
management, which has made it possible to pro- 
duce German, French, and Italian works, chorus 
and all, in the languages in which they were 
written, and which has enlarged the old routine 
repertoire by the introduction of many modern 
productions. But on the debit side there has 
been the frantic bidding of one company against 
the other for individual singers, and a general 
recklessness of extravagance which would long 
before this have spelled bankruptcy for ordinary 
purses. The rivalry between the two organiza- 
tions has been conducted upon “ sporting ’”’ lines, 
and the public has benefitted in a very notice- 
able way. At the close of his last performance 
this year, Mr. Hammerstein addressed the audi- 
ence in these words : 

“This season has been a most unfortunate one 

financially. New York has been flooded with opera, 
and as a consequence the losses have been enormous. 
But I have at least the satisfaction of knowing that, 
large as my losses have been, those of the other house 
have been still larger. But I assure you that my efforts 
will not relax. I will be in the field as long as you 
aid me.” 
Since these brave words were spoken, Mr. 
Hammerstein has seen a great light and with- 
drawn from the cut-throat competition. The 
light radiated from an offer made him by the 
Metropolitan Company, placed by rumor at the 
figure of two millions, and probably sufficient, 
in any case, to recoup him for his losses. Thus 
he quits the game with full sporting honors, and 
with a salve to soothe the irritation of the 
inflamed pocket nerve. 

Hard following upon the retirement of this 
Prince Rupert of an impresario, comes the 
announcement of a friendly split in the Metro- 
politan management whereby Herr Dippel be- 
comes the director of a new organization which 
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will give opera in Chicago and Philadelphia — 
a season of ten or twelve weeks in each city. 
This orga.ization is to have its own conductors, 
singers, choruses, and orchestra, and will be the 
equal of the Metropolitan Company in all artistic 
respects. Moreover, it will maintain amicable 
relations with New York (and with Mr. Russell’s 
Boston organization), which will make possible 
an interchange of all the more important singers 
as occasion arises. Since both Chicago and 
Philadelphia already have magnificent opera- 
houses, the success of the new arrangement is 
much less problematical than would otherwise 
be the case. The new company is an Illinois 
corporation, and is financed in Chicago and 
New York, but the former city has the majority 
interest, and thus becomes the headquarters of 
the enterprise. 
The outcome of this new turn of the kaleido- 
scope is that opera on the grand scale will be 
iven next year in only the four cities of New 
Fork, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston ; for 
it is a part of the understanding that neither of 
the companies shall make even short engage- 
ments in other cities. This is hard on the other 
cities, but in the present stage of the general 
operatic situation it is probably a wise decision. 
We have no idea that it will be the permanent 
solution of the problem ; nor should it be, in our 
opinion. But just now it is distinctly matter 
for congratulation that these four operatic foci 
should be henceforth assured for the American 
public. Another advantage is found in the 
elimination of that competition of which the 
great singers have been so quick to take advan- 
tage, and which has made operatic production 
of late years so needlessly expensive. It will 
always remain the most costly form of public 
entertainment ; but its cost may now be kept 
within some sort of reasonable bounds. All 
this smacks a little of the trust methods that 
the public looks upon as reprehensible, for the 
new organization is earmarked by the limitation 
of output and the suppression of competition 
which are popularly thought to be the wicked 
devices of greedy monopolists. But we should 
say, on the whole, that the artists were the 
monopolists here concerned, and that we were 
dealing with a benevolent trust actuated by pub- 
lie-spirited considerations. We do not imagine 
for 2 moment that the men who are 
the risks (and the risks are certainly real ones) 
have any idea of making money, or that their 
plans are dictated by selfish motives. We should 
think it safe to say that the utmost for which 
they hope is to come out even at the end of the 





year, and that their paramount desire is to serve 
the interests of art and contribute to the devel- 
opment of the sense of beauty. 

The interest of the new enterprise is focussed 
in Chicago, because it is based upon the initia- 
tive of a group of Chicagoans, and because it 
will add a greatly-needed element to the esthetic 
life of this city. Opera has hitherto had in Chi- 
cago only a sporadic and precarious existence. 

has never been a permanent organization 
on a large scale, and we have had to be content 
with brief visits from Eastern companies, usually 
made at the fag-end of the season, with depleted 
forces and under a conscienceless management. 
We have had to put up with all sorts of make- 
shifts, from the early days of Strakosch and 
Mapleson to the later days of Grau and Conried. 
To get off as cheaply as possible, without making 
the inadequacy of the performances too glaring, 
has until very recently been the actuating prin- 
ciple of the management in its dealings with this 
city. We have been regaled with scrub orches- 
tras, hastily recruited from the ranks of local 
musicians, with ragged and decrepit choruses, 
singing cheerfully in Italian to the German or 
French of the principals, with a stage-manage- 
ment often so slovenly as to be beneath critical 
contempt, and with productions brutally mangled 
as to text, sometimes even mutilated to the extent 
of excising an entire act. And of this precious 
sort of entertainment we have had in some years 
two weeks, in some years a single week, and in 
some years none at all. Only this year and the 
last have we had productions well-oppointed in 
all the essential respects, and been given the 
privilege of witnessing performances that could 
hardly be matched elsewhere in the world. 

This leads us to the final topic of our observa- 
tions about opera—to the sordid but unavoidable 
topic of dollars and cents. Chicago is fortunate 
in possessing the most commodious opera-house 
in the United States. Its erection was a public- 
spirited enterprise, and one of its chief objects, 
as loudly proclaimed when the house was built 
nearly twenty years ago, was to make possible 
the production of opera at a schedule running 
up to three dollars for the best seats. This 
schedule would correspond, considering the 
respective capacities thus brought into compari- 
son, with the five-dollar maximum schedule of 
the Eastern houses. The pledge thus tacitly 
given to the public was observed for more than 
ten years ; then the prices were raised until the 
five-dollar schedule came to prevail. By keep- 
ing Chicago on short commons of a week or two 
a year (with an occasional year of fasting), the 
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plan was made to work — some of the time, at 
least. Last year a two weeks’ season on these 
terms was extraordinarily successful; this year 
a four weeks’ season was attempted, and has 
resulted in a heavy deficit. On some evenings 
the house was filled; on others (and more of 
them) it was less than half-filled. 

The moral of these facts, when applied to next 
year’s contemplated season of ten or twelve 
weeks, is plain enough. We have followed the 
history of opera in Chicago pretty closely for 
the past thirty-five years, and there is no con- 
clusion we feel safer in drawing than that which 
affirms the impossibility of making opera pay 
in this city upon a five-dollar schedule. We 
consider it as nearly certain as anything can be, 
that such a scale of prices will prove disastrous ; 
and yet we are given to understand that this 
scale is likely to be put into effect. That a scale 
materially lower will result in larger gross 
receipts, is to us a foregone conclusion ; and it 
is at least demonstrable that a scale with a three- 
dollar maximum would, if it kept the house 
filled, be ample to provide for the expenses of 
the projected organization. The sanguine expec- 
tations that now seem to prevail among the men 
responsible for our new departure in things 
operatic are seriously threatening the goose 


(which is the dear public) that alone can lay 
the golden eggs of their desire. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


How Mark TWAIN GRAPPLED WITH THE RIDDLE 
OF THE AGEs, the insoluble problem of necessity 
and free-will, may be seen by the curious in a little 
privately-printed book from the humorist’s pen, 
entitled “What is Man?” which was printed four 
years ago, it is said, with no name of author or 
printer on the title-page. The little volume was in 
the writer’s mind for about twenty years, he con- 
fesses, before it took material form in manuscript; 
and then seven more years passed before it was 
printed, every sentence and every word of it being 
pondered deeply by the author in the mean time. 
But all this meditation has failed to produce any 
results of significance. That veritable Sphinx’s 
' riddle which most thoughtful persons early see to be 
unanswerable, and early learn to cease puzzling over, 
as a snare and a menace to all sanity of mind and 
resoluteness of purpose, is thus tritely treated by 
our would-be philosopher after his twenty years of 
thought: “It is a desolating doctrine; it is not inspir- 
ing, enthusing, uplifting. It takes the glory out 
of man, it takes the pride out of him, it takes the 
heroism out of him, it denies him all personal credit, 
all applause ; it not only degrades him to a machine, 
but allows him no control over the machine; makes 





a mere coffee mill of him, and neither permits him 
to supply the coffee nor turn the crank, his sole and 
piteously humble function being to grind coarse or 
fine, according to his make, outside impulses doing 
all the rest.” From a strictly rationalistic stand- 


' point, that is all true enough; but, like many other 


true things, it lacks novelty. However, the book 
was written for its author rather than for the world 
or for critics. 


THE BOOK-RAMBLES OF AN EX-PRESIDENT, nar- 
rated by the rambler’s own pen, with critical com- 
ments and explanatory remarks, contribute not a little 
to the interest of his recent journalistic utterances. It 
seems that the original “ Pigskin Library,” already 
referred to in these columns, became considerably 
enlarged by accessions as its owner felt their need 
in the intervals of his combats with wild beasts in 
Africa. Fact and fiction, science and sentiment, 
history and philosophy, all have their place in this 
now famous Library, — attesting Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sincerity in his assertion that too much heavy reading 
is quite as bad as too much light reading. Among 
other passing observations is his declared opinion that 
Dumas, in his novels dealing with the French Revolu- 
tion, is a decidedly better historian than Carlyle in 
his famous chronicle. “I have certainly profited as 
much,” he asserts, “by reading good and interesting 
novels and stories as by reading anything else, and 
from the contemporary ones I have often reached, 
as in no other way I could have reached, an under- 
standing of how real people feel in certain country 
districts, and in certain regions of great cities like 
Chicago and New York.” His good sense is reflected 
in his. declaration that there is no such thing as the 
hundred best books or a five-foot shelf of the best lit- 
erature, for there are thousands of best books vary- 
ing in value for different readers. Concerning such 
selections of representative works or parts of works, 
he doubts “whether there is much good in this 
‘tidbit’ style of literature.” Yet some of the things 
that seem but tidbits to his Gargantuan appetite 
may afford no mean repast for others at the literary 
banquet-board. 


THE INCREASING VOGUE OF THE ROOF-GARDEN 
READING-ROOM is apparent from a contemplation of 
the thriving and well-frequented aérial apartments 
of this sort now in use in New York and soon to be 
at the high-tide of their summer popularity. No 
fewer than five of the branches of the New York 
Public Library are equipped with roof-garden 
reading-rooms, of which the New York “Times” 
has something of interest to record. “The branch 
on Rivington Street,” it says, “first opened one of 
these outdoor reading-rooms in 1905. In that first 
summer nearly 7500 readers gladly escaped from 
the unbearable heat of the reference room and did 
their reading on the roof. Since then new buildings 
have been planned with this feature. These out- 
door reading-rooms are planned for both afternoon 
and evening use. There will be awnings over the top 
to shield from sun and occasional showers ; tables 
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around which the readers can congregate, and a 
network of electric bulbs strung over the top so that 
there will be plenty of light for the industrious who 
wish to study. The Rivington Street roof, the model 
for these later and larger ones, has proved almost 
unbelievably popular. During the five and one-half 
months it was open last summer, from May to Octo- 
ber 12, no less than 28,586 persons sat around the 
tables in the little square space. The assem- 
blage for a single month was in July, when 8246 
people took their books up there. The Hamilton 
Fish Park Library roof, which opened for the first 
time last summer, had a patronage of over 16,000 
for its first season, with 6152 readers during the 
month of September alone.” The excellent pioneer 
work in this field performed by Mr. Lummis at 
Los Angeles should not be forgotten. 

Miss Jane ApDAMS’s STORY OF HER VOCATION, 
which is appearing serially in “The American 
Magazine” under the title, “Twenty Years at Hull 
House,” appeals irresistibly to lovers of the best in 
autobiography. Like Mr. Booker Washington’s and 
Mr. Jacob Riis’s own stories, it is the modest and 
straightforward account of worthy achievement in 
earnest and loving labor for one’s fellow-creatures. 
Her home life in a little Illinois town, her education 
and spiritual quickening at Rockford College, which 
represented “one of the earliest efforts for woman’s 
higher education in the Mississippi Valley, reflecting 
much of the missionary spirit of pioneer Mt. Hol- 
yoke,” her sturdy resistance there against the pres- 
sure of a narrow denominationalism, her subsequent 
choice of medicine as a profession and the poor as 
her patients, her enforced relinquishment of this 
plan because of illness, and her travel experiences in 
Europe, where a visit to East London and its scenes 
of poverty strengthened her purpose to devote her 
energies to the amelioration of the condition of the 
masses—all this is related in full and absorbing 
detail. Incidentally she recalls a visit of Bronson 
Alcott’s to Rockford College, whose pupils were eager 
to render some service to the father of her who wrote 
“ Little Women.” But Miss Addams was interested 
rather in the friend and associate of Emerson, and 
she remembers “cleaning the clay of the unpaved 
street off his heavy cloth overshoes in a state of 
ecstatic energy.” These recollections deserve, and 
probably will have, republication in book form. 

Some MAxrims OF Pupp’NHEAD WI:s0N, that later 
creation of Mark Twain’s humorous fancy, deserve 
immortality. For droll association of incongruous 
ideas, and for shrewd insight into weak human 
nature, they are admirable. For example: “The 
holy passion of friendship is of so sweet and steady 
and loyal and enduring a nature that it will last 
through a lifetime, if not asked to lend money.” 
“* Classic.’ A book which people praise and do n’t 
read.” “The man with a new idea is a crank until 
the idea succeeds.” “Truth is stranger than fiction, 
but it is because fiction is obliged to stick to possi- 





bilities ; truth is n’t.” “Few things are harder to put 
up with than the annoyance of a good example.” 
“Tt were not best that we should all think alike ; it 
is difference of opinion that makes horse-races.” 
“The English are mentioned in the Bible: ‘ Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’” 
“April 1. This is the day upon which we are re- 
minded of what we are on the other three hundred 
and sixty-four.” “Why is it that we rejoice at a 
birth and grieve at a funeral? It is because we are 
not the person involved.” “ A cauliflower is nothing 
but a cabbage with a college education.” What 
additional gems of wit and wisdom the world is yet 
to enjoy in that sealed (though already partly pub- 
lished) Autobiography, we that are now living shall 
never know, if the author’s purpose of having the 
manuscript released only after a century has passed, 
is executed. 


POETIC GENIUS AND PRACTICAL EFFICIENCY do 
not necessarily war against each other. Current 
reports from Roumania picture to us the poet-queen, 
who is known in the world of letters as Carmen 
Sylva, as one of the ablest business women of her 
time. It is her judicious development and adver- 
tising of the talent and the resources of her country 
that, together with her own fame as a poet, have 
made little Roumania one of the best-known and 
most prosperous of the smaller European kingdoms. 
Embroidery, the silk industry, and various manu- 
factures crushed out under the Turkish yoke, she 
has revived and made a source of wealth and pros- 
perity to her people, thus proving herself possessed 
of shrewd practical abilities commonly regarded as 
at the opposite pole from poetic inspiration and 
a devotion to the ideal. But, as Dr. Washington 
Gladden remarks in his late volume of reminiscences, 
in a passage touching on the life and character of 
his college mate, the eminently successful editor of 
“Harper’s Magazine,” a few years’ dreaming of 
dreams and absorption in ideals constitute not the 
worst of preparations for noble and effective work in 
the world of the prosaic here and now. Dr. Mar- 
tineau could descend with ease and grace from the 
preparation of a lecture on Spinoza’s philosophy to 
the repair of a broken shutter on his study window. 
There is something appropriate and satisfying in this 
inclusion of the less by the greater, this efficiency in 
small matters exhibited by men and women devoted 
to the large things of life. 


A RECORD-BREAKING BOOK-THIEF was not long 
ago arrested in New York in the act of offering 
stolen library books for sale, but by jumping his bail 
of two thousand dollars he has escaped the penalty 
imposed by law. The current annual report of 
the Brooklyn Public Library records losses, for the 
year 1909, of 6131 volumes that have disappeared 
from the shelves, and 2356 volumes that were lost 
by borrowers and not paid for. Figures like these 
tend to destroy confidence in one’s fellow library- 
frequenters; but there is a morsel of comfort, how- 
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ever bitter its flavor, in the fact that not the Brooklyn 
public in general, but one professional thief in 
particular, and his accomplices, are responsible for 
a great part of these disappearances. An exami- 
nation of the books recovered proves that the mis- 
creant is an expert, and that his field of operation 
has been of considerable extent, embracing nearly 
all of Greater New York. The skilful obliteration 
of marks of ownership was one of his specialties, 
and he also took elaborate pains to secure one per- 
fect copy of a valuable book by destroying perhaps 
half a dozen in the process. That so accomplished 
a villain should still be at large is cause for anxiety 
and alarm to public librarians. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE COUNTRY PARSON have, 
in New England, been breught into relations exceed- 
ingly helpful to the parson through the liberal policy 
pursued by the General Theological Library, which 
has its home in Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. At the 
recent semi-centennial celebration of the founding of 
this library, addresses were made by Dr. George A. 
Gordon, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, and other 
clergymen of note, their remarks bearing on “the 
vital importance to the preacher of familiarity with 
modern thought, and the significance of the service 
rendered by the library to New England clergy- 
men.” The generosity of one of the directors of 
the General Theological Library has made it possi- 
ble for distant users of the library to borrow and 
return books without expense to themselves for car- 
riage, the postage being paid out of a fund estab- 
lished for the purpose. No fewer than twelve hun- 
dred clergymen, in different parts of New England, 
are now enjoying this privilege. The library is 
well equipped, especially in recent important works 
of interest to its readers, and is undoubtedly doing 
excellent service in rendering backwoods theology a 
thing of the past in the erstwhile haunts of stiff- 
necked puritanism. + + + 

TRUSTS AS MATERIAL FOR FICTION have by many 
American novelists and story-writers been skilfully 
and profitably used ; and now the French littérateur, 
M. Paul Adam, issues a ponderous work of the im- 
agination entitled Le Trust, on which he has been at 
work almost six years, or from the time of his visit 
to this country as Commissioner of the World’s Fair 
at St. Louis. The book is said to contain scores of 
characters, of many nationalities, and of all sorts 
and conditions, long-winded descriptions of scenery 
in all parts of the world, elaborate disquisitions on all 
the sciences and ’ologies, and solid pages of turgid 
rhetoric — with here and there a passage of excellent 
and smoothly-flowing prose. Whatever its value as 
an essay on the iniquities of capitalists and the wily 
ways of corporate greed, as a novel it can hardly 
hope for a great popularity. Will any English or 
American publisher have the courage to bring it out 
in translation? The scene of the story being laid in 
New York, Cuba, the Alleghenies, Paris, Dauphiny, 
and Egypt, the book in some respects appeals to a 
cosmopolitan public. 





THE RAMIFICATION OF A GREAT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
is interestingly illustrated in Brooklyn, where this 
branching process has now resulted in twenty-seven 
subsidiary libraries or “ branches,” four “ stations,” 
and two “deposit stations,” with a prospect in the 
near future of two additional Carnegie branches and 
five stations. To help the dwellers in this favored 
city to find their way to the nearest public storehouse 
of literature, permission has been obtained from the 
proper authorities to place in the stations of the ele- 
vated railroads placards showing the location of all 
these branch libraries. This is indeed bringing the 
books to the people, and should effect much in pro- 
moting the “library habit”; but the true lover of 
the public library and its unimagined richness of 
accumulated treasures will always prefer to seek the 
fountain-head, the central library, rather than draw 
on the necessarily slender resources of branch or 
station, or even draw through the branch or station 
from the great central repository. Applications for 
the latest novel can, of course, just as well be made 
( usually without success) at the branch or the station. 


Tue EvROPEAN DEMAND FOR THE BOOKS OF 
CoLoneL Roosevett has naturally received an 
enormous stimulus from the distinguished author’s 
visit in person. Fashionable London, hoping to meet 
him at dinners and receptions, has been clamoring 
for his “best book,” and has been reading him up 
in that scrambling fashion known to all who have 
ever prepared themselves at the last moment to meet 
some literary lion from abroad. That sort of read- 
ing, so different from the leisurely enjoyment of “a 
book of verses underneath a bough,” is effective in 
its way, and at least diminishes the chances that 
one will compliment Mr. Thomas Hardy on the fine 
character-study in “ Fenwick’s Career,” or ask Mr. 
Bernard Shaw when he is going to write some more 
“ Barrack-Room Ballads.” And the practice has 
this advantage for the visiting lion,— that it helps 
on the sale of his books, creating a kind of tidal 
wave that precedes his own advent to foreign shores. 


Mrs. HumpHry WARD AS SEEN THROUGH 
FRENCH EYES is pictured in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes” by M. Firmin Roz, and thus enjoys a 
distinction accorded to many contemporary English 
and American writers by the generously appreciative 
directors of that excellent magazine. Mrs. Ward is 
ranked as one might have expected, with such illus- 
trious English women novelists of the past as George 
Eliot and the Bronté sisters. She gives us what is 
best worth depicting in English society to-day, says 
the French reviewer, who names “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter ” as an instance of its author’s best work, 
thoroughly English in its tone and portraying in 
lifelike manner the aristocracy of England — for 
which, by the way, and for the polities of England, 
Mrs. Ward cherishes something like a passion, as 
many a somewhat wearisome page of her stories 
convincingly testifies. 
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A PIONEER WOMAN EDUCATOR.* 


Mary Lyon was by no means the first Amer- 
ican woman to espouse the cause of advanced 
education for her sex — Miss Catherine Beecher 
at Hartford and Miss Zilpah P. Grant at Ips- 
wich, as well as others, having gone before and 
prepared the way for her larger undertakings 
and achievements. From the two above-named 
women — especially from Miss Grant, who be- 
came better known to many as Mrs. Banister, 
and whom she assisted in the principalship of 
the Ipswich school — the future founder of Mt. 
Holyoke Female Seminary drew much of her 
early inspiration as a pioneer educator of young 
women. The story of that eminently successful 
pioneering is now for the first time told in as 
full detail as possible by Miss Beth Bradford 
Gilchrist, a Mt. Holyoke graduate, who is evi- 
dently imbued with the Mary Lyon enthusiasm 
for woman’s higher education, and is also filled 
with the sincerest admiration for Mary Lyon 
herself. Miss Gilchrist’s “ Life of Mary Lyon” 
has for its documentary sources “all known 
manuscripts bearing intimately or remotely on 
Miss Lyon’s life,” and its preparation was 
prompted by “a request made several years 
ago by President Woolley, voicing a demand 
that has been gathering force through more 
than thirty years.” 

Mary Lyon was born in the little hill-town 
of Buckland, in western Massachusetts, where 
the poor rock-ribbed farms are all tilted heaven- 
ward as if in perpetual admonition to their toil- 
worn owners to look on high for those richer 
satisfactions that are certainly not to be wrung 
from the thin and unfertile soil of the New 
England hillsides. February 28, 1797, was the 
day of her birth, and she was the fifth of seven 
children, all girls but one. When the father of 
this rapidly increasing family died, the problem 
of support for the widow and her little ones 
became a serious one; but Mrs. Lyon was a 
mother in all respects worthy of her famous 
daughter, and her energetic and resourceful 
administration of the little farm and the father- 
less home must have been a useful lesson in thrift 
and contrivance to Mary. It was “on the whole” 
(Mary Lyon’s favorite phrase) the best of disci- 
plines for her who was to rear, with the slender 
means available in that region, a lasting monu- 


*Tue Lire or Mary Lyon. By Beth Bradford Gilchrist. 
Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 











ment to its love of learning and its high esteem 
for the things of the spirit. As the writer 
well says, — 

« Only in Old New England could it have mattered 
so little to be poor. There the world gave a chance at 
competence, instead of wealth. Money was not highly 
esteemed; people had little of it, perhaps because they 
had for it few uses. America was young, and money 
is seldom reckoned among the chief assets of youth. 
Unsmothered by things, minds had plenty of room in 
which to work. Education was the badge of the only 
aristocracy recognized; at the head of the intellectual 
hierarchy stood the minister, a college-bred man. The 
phrase carried a rare and high significance.” 

The satisfying of Mary Lyon’s eager thirst 
for knowledge was necessarily accomplished with 
difficulty, and in fitful spurts of progress inter- 
rupted by wearisome halts and delays. Money 
had first to be earned for a term of attendance 
at some academy or seminary, and then, panting 
with desire at sight of the fair domains of learn- 
ing just coming in view on the horizon, the 
scholar was forced to pause and consider once 
more the prosaic question of ways and means. 
But whenever opportunity offered she grasped 
it with both hands. At Sanderson Academy in 
Ashfield, a school and town since become asso- 
ciated with other famous names beside hers, 
she was assigned, one Friday night, a lesson in 
Adams’s Latin Grammar. It was a new study 
to her, but between Friday and Monday she com- 
mitted to memory practically the whole book, 
and amazed both the teacher and the listening 
scholars as she recited page after page at the 
afternoon session while the sun went down 
behind the western hills and the school forgot 
the meaning of “four o’clock.” She afterward 
confessed that she had studied all Sunday, and 
it is not recorded that she was censured for it. 

Teaching alternated with learning in Mary 
Lyon’s educational development, and it will 
perhaps comfort some young and temporarily 
disheartened instructors to read that her first 
attempts were by no means great pedagogic 
triumphs. She is even discovered weeping bit- 
terly and vowing never to teach another day. 
** Government,” which meant so much in the 
country school of old time, and which is still so 
immensely significant, was the rock on which 
she nearly suffered shipwreck. Her spirits were 
too high, her love of fun too intense, to give her 
at first the calm dignity and quiet command of 
the thoroughly successful teacher. Indeed, her 
merriment of disposition seems to have been a 
lifelong source of trouble to her in the class- 
room, but a fault that her devoted pupils were 
more than glad to pardon in her. Experience 
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in Miss Grant’s school, first at Derry, New 
Hampshire, and then at Ipswich, Mass., ripened 
her powers for the great undertaking of her life, 
the founding and organizing and management 
of the seminary at South Hadley which has 
since developed into Mt. Holyoke College. The 
raising of the funds necessary for even a modest 
beginning was a task to discourage a heart less 
stout than Mary Lyon’s. In a passage describ- 
ing the situation, we read : 

“If she dreamed dreams, these hard-headed men 

and women, wringing meagre livings from rocky hill- 
sides, understood very well that nothing is more real 
than the stuff that dreams are made of. Their sons 
grew up to be editors, statesmen, preachers, presidents 
of colleges. They would give their daughters a chance, 
too. Miss Lyon made a business proposition, and they 
took her record as security, looking to her to get their 
money’s worth. One daughterless man, tilling a farm 
not over-fertile and with five sons to educate, gave her 
a hundred dollars. Two spinster sisters living in the 
slender comfort of their time signed each for the same 
sum ; soon afterwards they lost their property, but rather 
than be denied the pleasure of fulfilling their pledges 
they earned the money with their own hands. Of such 
gifts was Mount Holyoke built.” 
On the rich she could not count with this cer- 
tainty for sympathy and aid in ler great work. 
Of one wealthy family from whom she had con- 
fidently expected a handsome contribution, she 
finally had to confess : 

«« Yes, it is all true, just as I was told. They live in 
a costly house, it is full of costly things, they wear 
costly clothes’ — then drawing nearer and almost clos- 
ing her eyes, she whispered with unforgettable empha- 
sis, ‘But oh, they ’re little bits of folks!” 

The charter for Mt. Holyoke Female Semi- 
nary was granted in 1836, and the factory-like 
building that first housed the school was opened 
and recitations began in the autumn of 1837. 
From that date to the spring of 1849, when she 
died, Miss Lyon was the life and soul of the 
institution her hands and brain had created. 
The story of her work there, of her methods, of 
the rare qualities of mind and heart for which 
her pupils admired and loved her in her life- 
time and remembered her long after her death, 
is all excellently told by Miss Gilchrist, who has 
drawn to the full on the personal recollections 
of Miss Lyon's now diminished company of her 
former pupils and intimate friends. A word of 
hers, or a trait of character, may be transferred 
here from those rich pages ; but the book must 
be read as a whole to get any adequate concep- 
tion of Mary Lyon’s strong and original person- 
ality. ‘Sometimes I almost fear that we shall 
read our minds away,” we find her saying in 
her early teaching days, ‘‘ with a perpetual suc- 





cession of books of mushroom growth.” What 
would have been her alarm in this respect had 
she survived to the present time! The follow- 
ing homely incident is rich in significance : 

“ Her speech was the more effective because she never 
used words when an action would do instead. Deeds in 
her hands served the same meaning purpose as stories 
in the mouth of Lincoln, and like him she never broke 
their force by making the application. Entertaining 
anecdotes are told to show the masterly skill with which 
Miss Lyon wielded this kind of suggestion. One deals 
with incipient graft. A clever pie-circle conceived the 
satisfying idea of lessening the amount put into each pie 
an unnoticeable degree so as to provide an extra one for 
their own eating. Nobody, so far as they knew, was 
aware of the expedient, until one day each girl in the 
circle received an invitation to come to Miss Lyon’s room. 
Presenting themselves in her parlor at the appointed 
hour, they found on the table a thick, luscious pumpkin 
pie, which their hostess cordially served to her enlight- 
ened and shame-faced guests.” 

A sentence from her lips describing her school 
is worth quoting. ‘ This institution is a great 
intellectual and moral machine,” she declared 
to her girls, “and if you will jump in you may 
ride very fast.” 

From the Bibliography appended to Miss 
Gilchrist’s book it appears, as might have been 
expected, that Mary Lyon was not one to court 
publicity in print. She wrote hardly anything 
for publication. Books and articles about her, 
too, have not been many, which makes the pre- 
sent biography the more welcome. Its two por- 
traits of Miss Lyon and its views of the Seminary 
at different dates, with other appropriate illus- 
trations, are all of interest. It is a biography 
to place beside that of Alice Freeman Palmer ; 
the same intelligent zeal and loving sympathy 
have gone to the making of both. 


Percy F. BicKneE.L. 








Two HEROES OF MODERN ITALY.* 


The history of Italian Union is the history 
of four men: Mazzini the agitator, Garibaldi 
the fighter, Cavour the organizer, and Victor 
Emmanuel the ruler. Chance has placed in our 
hands at one and the same time a biography of 
the agitator, and one of the popular champion; 
for Madame Mario’s history holds Mazzini con- 
stantly in the foreground, and Mr. Trevelyan 
furnishes us a prologue and an epilogue with the 

*Txe Brats or Mopern Iraty. By Jessie White 
Mario. Edited by Duke Litta-Visconti-Arese. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 





By G. M. Trevelyan. 
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aid of which we have a fairly complete life of 
Garibaldi. 

In the opinion of Mr. Trevelyan, the time is 
ripe for a profitable study of the period. “ Fif- 
teen years ago there was not enough printed 
matter and MS. available, and fifteen years 
hence there will be nothing left except these 
printed sources. But oral witness has its his- 
torical value,” as both books prove very conclu- 
sively. Their tone, method, and viewpoint are 
of course widely different. Madame Mario, 
born of English and American parentage in 
1832, but married in 1857 to Mazzini’s sup- 
porter Alberto Mario, and herself devoted heart 
and soul to the cause of Italian Republicanism 
— giving her life to it, in fact, as nurse, writer, 
lecturer, teacher, organizer—is telling the terri- 
blyserious story of her own experiences, and, with 
all her generosity and breadth of sympathies, 
is telling it as a partisan. Mr. Trevelyan, his- 
torian of another generation, writing without 
bias and with only a scholar’s interest, is more 
objective, more reliable, more enamored of lit- 
erary effect ; but there is something in a story 
of action and suffering, when told by one who 
has acted and suffered, that takes effect as no 
scholar’s compilation can do. 

Madame Mario had made the acquaintance of 
Garibaldi on a visit to Italy in 1854; she had 
at once become not merely his devoted admirer 
but his very intimate friend, and had somewhat 
later taken charge of his then invalid son, Ric- 
ciotti, had seen him almost completely cured in 
England, and sent him back to fight bravely for 
his native land in half a dozen wars. Garibaldi’s 
affection for his “ sisters in the faith” seems to 
Anglo-Saxons a trifle exaggerated, and in one 
case at least an effusive letter to a “sister’”’ was 
interpreted as a proposal of marriage, to the 
unbounded astonishment of the innocent author. 
As a matter of fact, there is no question that in 
such relations, as in all others, Garibaldi was 
one of the most scrupulously honorable of men. 
During a visit to England, some years after the 
death of his brave wife Anita, he won the heart 
of a lady of means and family ; but learning that 
her son was opposed to the union and that his 
motives might be misconstrued if he married 
her, he abruptly broke off relations with her, 
though in so doing he did violence to both inter- 
est and inclination. It is true that in this case 
the feelings of the lady herself might have had 
more weight with him than they seem to have 
carried; but the gallant though blundering 
Ligurian was actuated only by generous motives, 
whatever the result of his actions may have been. 





It is in the pages of Trevelyan that we see this 
modern hero of romance at his best. Garibaldi’s 
exploits in Sicily rank with those of Wallace in 
Scotland, of Tell in Switzerland, of Joan of Arc 
in France, — with the difference that Garibaldi’s 
deeds are well-attested and are ours to study in 
detail. And with all his magnetic personality, his 
absolute fearlessness, his irresistible enthusiasm, 
his was the most lovable, the most generous, the 
most innocent, the most childish nature imagin- 
able. While living in the Island of Caprera, 
he learned one night that a new-born lamb had 
been lost among the rocks. A long search by 
lantern-light failed to find it. In the words of 
one of his friends, — 

“It was nine o’clock, and raining, and we were very 
tired; so we once more returned to the house, and went 
to bed. An hour afterward we heard the sound of 
footsteps in the next room, and the house-door opened. 
. . . About midnight we were roused by a voice; it was 
the hero returning, joyfully carrying the lost lamb in 
his arms. He took the little creature to his bed, and 
lay down with it, giving it a bit of sponge dipped in 
milk to keep it quiet . . . and he spent the whole night 
caressing and feeding the foolish creature.” 

Contrast this incident with the act of the Mon- 
tefusco jailer who killed a nightingale because 
its songs were comforting the apostles of Italian 
liberty whom he held as prisoners, and the con- 
trast gives some idea of the difference between 
the generous enthusiasm that animated the 
patriots and the bitter hatred which that enthu- 
siasm aroused in the breasts of their Austrian 
and Neapolitan oppressors. 


The conquest of Sicily with a thousand men, 
when Palermo alone held a garrison of twenty 
thousand, was the most remarkable military 
exploit of the century. It may be urged that 
the entire population of the island was aiding 
him ; but the support which the invaders received 
from the Sicilians, aside from moral support, 
seems to have been surprisingly small. There 
is a Sicilian proverb, “ Better a pig than a 
soldier”; and even when inspired by the encour- 
agement and example of those brave northern 
Italians who had come so far to risk their lives 
for a principle, the Sicilian’s military method 
was generally to await the issue from a respect- 
able distance and come in very enthusiastically 
at the death. The forced evacuation of Palermo 
was a most beautiful game of “bluff,” for 
although the urban population aided Garibaldi 
much more effectively than the countrymen had 
done, his ammunition ran short and he could 
scarcely have prolonged the conflict a day longer. 
But the “ bluff” succeeded, the Sicilian cam- 
paign was the decisive struggle of the war, and 
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Garibaldi enjoyed a sort of popular worship 
that has been the lot of few moderns. Venosta 
wrote : 

« When Garibaldi passed through a village, you would 
not have said he was a general, but the head of a new 
religion followed by a crowd of fanatics. The women, 
no less enthusiastic than the men, brought their babies 
to (him) that he should bless and even baptize them.” 
And the popular idol never deserved a fall. 
Blundering often and egregiously, a creature 
of wild impulse at times, woefully lacking in 
tact and foresight and thus often harming the 
cause it was his dearest wish to further, he 
remains to the end as pure in motives as a man 
could well be. 

Quite as much can be said for Mazzini, the 
melancholy exile who tasted the infinite bitter- 
ness of laboring that others might reap the 
fruits of his labor, and who died an object of 
aversion to many who were enjoying the liberties 
his sad life had brought them. Patriotism was 
a religion with these men, to a degree that is 
inconceivable to our selfish and materialistic 
generation. There is food for the most search- 
ing thought in Garibaldi’s refusal to live in 
America because there a man “ acquires a new 
home and forgets his country’’; in the martyr- 
dom of Mazzini, a man of affectionate home- 
loving nature, who lived his life alone and in 
exile rather than make the slightest concession 
to an unjust oppressor; in the refusal of 
Alberto Mario to take the oath of allegiance to 
Victor Emmanuel, and his acceptance of poverty 
and obscurity in preference to place and prefer- 
ment under a government which he disapproved. 

And Mario’s attitude suggests the difficulty 
which stood most stubbornly in the way of 
Italian liberty. There was what seemed for a 
long time a hopeless difference of opinion among 
Italians as to the form of government they 
wanted when they should be freed from Austria 
and the local despots. The monarchy under the 
House of Piedmont prevailed through the clever- 
ness and enterprise of Cavour, and many Repub- 
licans, like Garibaldi, suffered a change of views 
and supported it; but others, like Mazzini and 
Mario, remained Republican to the end, and 
thus suffered with their contemporaries. But 
there is no need for them to suffer with pos- 
terity; our admiration for Cavour, who was 
patriotic and shrewd, need no longer lessen our 
sympathy for Mazzini, whose patriotism burned 
so hotly that shrewdness could not live in the 
same breast with it. 

Anglo-Saxons feel a particular interest in the 
part that England played in the reconstruction 





of Italy. Mr. Trevelyan tells in detail of Glad- 
stone’s efforts to arouse the civilized world in 
protest against the treatment of political prison- 
ers by the King of Naples, — efforts which pro- 
duced their effect in spite of the retort of the 
Neapolitan historian De Sivo, who reminded 
“Lord Gladston” that the English, who sold 
their wives with ropes round their necks for a 
few “ pences,” had no call to complain of the 
“little trials in Naples.” Both of the volumes 
before us are full of the doings of the British 
Foreign Secretary, the brave Lord Palmerston, 
and of various indignant English diplomatic 
representatives in Italy ; and Madame Mario’s 
pages are strewn with allusions to Mazzini’s 
encounters with English and American notables 
during his eighteen years’ residence in England. 
Carlyle, grim old Absolutist in theory, was one 
of the lovable little Italian's stanchest friends, 
and his wife was even more cordial, — although 
Mrs, Carlyle, be it said in all reverence, was 
depressingly uncertain, and not always fair to 
him or others. Harriet Martineau — “ deaf as a 
post,” but “ the woman with the broadest views 
and most cultivated intellect” in England — 
was favorably impressed with him and his cause. 
Charles Dickens was his friend and honest 
admirer. The sympathy of the Brownings with 
Italian liberty is too well known to need discus- 
sion, — although Mrs. Browning’s admiration 
for Napoleon III. later affected her attitude 
toward Napoleon’s bitterest enemy. Rogers, the 
poet, who was frequently Mazzini’s host, was, 
according to him, “ the first Englishman who 
foretold that there would arise a third Italy.” 
Tennyson, who treated Garibaldi with great con- 
sideration on the occasion of his visit to England 
in 1864, seems to have ignored Mazzini, and 
was severely criticized by him for the “ insular 
selfishness ”’ displayed in his poems. Margaret 
Fuller, Cobden, the Italian champion in Parlia- 
ment Joseph Stansfield, and a goodly list 
besides, proved that the Anglo-Saxon is capable 
of generous impulses when the liberties of other 
countries are in question. George Sand in 
France and Kossuth in Hungary were Mazzini’s 
friends and helpers, — though Kossuth acted 
rather strangely on at least one occasion, and the 
enthusiastic Frenchwoman was more socialist 
than Nationalist. 

Madame Mario’s narrative, which ends very 
abruptly with the year 1864, is supplemented by 
an admirably clear and concise little story of the 
events to 1871, furnished by the editor of the 
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THE LONG PATH OF LIGHT.* 


A fitting treatment of a subject so profound 
as “ The Problem of Human Life” calls for 
wide and deep insight, both into the problem 
itself and into the manner in which the leading 
writers in philosophy have regarded it. If phi- 
losophy means anything of moment, it carries 
with it some solution of the problem of life ; 
and the connection of those who have taken a 
prominent position in philosophical discussions 
is to be found in the bearings of their theories 
on the solution of this problem. The book 
before us is a presentation of the view of “ great 
thinkers from Plato to the present time,” and 
demands, therefore, a mastery of the theme 
itself, and of the way in which the deepest and 
most obscure thought of the world has been 
associated with it. 

The book is made up of three portions, treat- 
ing of Hellenism, Christianity, and the Philo- 
sophical Modern World, giving the great forms 
and eras of belief. It is not at all necessary 
that such a work should conform closely to our 
own conviction, if its insights are far-reaching 
and able to quicken the mind in its apprehensions 
of the bearings of human life. As the volume is 
much too comprehensive for even a brief treat- 
ment of the whole, we will confine ourselves to 
the second part, which treats of Christianity, its 
origin, and its earlier and later forms. The 
first topic embraces the character of Christianity 
and the view of life held by Jesus; the second 
topic covers the Pre-Augustinian and Augustine 
periods, and the Middle Ages; the third period 
is that of the Reformation and of the later cen- 
turies. We are to bear in mind that the book is 
not a history of these periods, but a relatively 
brief and sharp discussion of their relation to 
each other and to the general problem of human 
life. This purpose affords illumination, and the 
plan is carried forward with a temper fitting the 
work. The unity of Christianity is not found in 
its origin, itself affected and narrowed by special 
conditions ; nor yet in an historical sequence 
which at every stage came under changing cir- 
cumstances and was modified or turned aside by 
them, but in a distinctive primary purpose which 
went everywhere with it as its inner power. It 
was a religion of salvation. It grew into and 
out of existing conditions, but always in refer- 
ence to their improvement and development. 





* Tux Prosiem or Human Lire. By Professor Rudolph 
Eucken, of the University of Jena. Translated by William 
S. Hough, of Washington University, and W. R. Boyce 
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This salvation was not of a physical, ontological 
sort, but ethical in its character. It was to be 
built up out of, and founded upon, the existing 
qualities of the world; but it was to owe its 
form and power to a peculiar sense of the near- 
ness of the divine life to human life. The pre- 
sence of God in the world created new thought 
and affections, in whose activity all other activi- 
ties took on a new direction. The world was a 
place of difficulties and discouragement and fail- 
ures, but one in which the least attainment lay 
in the pathway of the highest success. Religion 
ceased to be an accident or incident of life, and 
became its very substance — that without which 
existence sank into worthlessness. Instantly 
there sprang up a new feeling of the unity of 
men, sharing together the divine love and guid- 
ance. The individual could not be enriched 
except by a wealth which came to all. Hence 
arises not simply a return of good and evil in 
endless circuits, — pleasure followed by pain and 
pain by pleasure, — but a history of the world, 
a progress of events under the divine presence 
according to the divine plan. Gains and losses 
alike were brought into one forward movement. 
The mind and heart and active powers were all 
kept alert in the fulfilment of one great pur- 
pose, dear to God and man. 

This conception altered the relation of men 
to suffering. Suffering became a revelation, 
an emphasis placed upon events as they aided 
or thwarted the supreme end of growth. Suf- 
fering united men more closely to God and 
more sympathetically with each other. Yet 
suffering was not to be accepted as an ultimate 
good ; we were to escape it by rising above it, 
by going beyond it, by coming more fully under 
the good. Obedience and life were not plain 
simple things, but things of much complexity 
and confusion. Difficulties were to be encoun- 
tered in new forms, and by means of them we 
were to rise into wider and richer views of the 
divine purpose and the divine love. The mo- 
ment we stopped or accepted any good as ulti- 
mate, the vision of growth began to escape us, 
and we became as other men, with our portion 
in the present only. We lost our divine lead, 
and became subject to the endless tide of vicis- 
situdes. A mighty life-force had been planted 
in us, and only as we became aware of it and 
gave way before it did we become the children 
of God. Life was not made easier by Chris- 
tianity, but rather more difficult. The solu- 
tion was to be wrought out; the repose lay 
beyond the present, was itself so much of the 
nature of effort that we could never rest upon 
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it in simple indolence. All our achievements 
were living achievements, and led to others like 
them. Our triumphs were successes in doing 
and being according to the mind of God and 
the spiritual force of the world. Not indolence, 
but successful activity, a revelation constantly 
enlarging within itself, was the goal of Christian 
effort. 

How did Jesus present this vision? He offers 
it as the Kingdom of Heaven. It is not simply 
an inner transformation, but an external one as 
well. It is an “inseparable union of trust in 
God with love of men.” It is a kingdom of spir- 
itual life ; a union of men in the goodness and 
mercy of God. Man is not left in anything at 
the sport of physical events. These are all 
gathered up in the watchfulness and protection 
of God. The human grows into the likeness of 
the divine, since it is viewed from the beginning 
as in the presence of the divine. Thus the 
child’s nature, subject to all guidance and in- 
struction, is the type of the Christian nature — 
the fitting recipient of apprehension and explan- 
ation. But in this obedience there is no burden 
since it unfolds under the law of love —love 
directed toward God and toward men. The 
ethics of Jesus rest on these divine and human 
relations, and unites them in the highest har- 
mony. It thrusts aside the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisee, which covers up under the law the 
entire brood of personal interests. The follower 
of Christ was to propose to himself the same 
perfection which he found in the fatherhood of 
God. Thus the Kingdom of Heaven —a sim- 
ple, original idea — was revolutionary in its effect 
on human life. It stands in growing collision 
with the world as found in human society, and 
feels increasingly the conflict. The ultimate 
and rapid triumph of the harmony and fulness 
of life over the partial and conflicting interests 
prevalent among men came to seem both assured 
and immediate. 

The spiritual power of a faith is measured by 
the conception of life which is expressed by its 
founder. The image and life of Jesus have 
remained, amid all aberrations, the constant 
centre and revelation of subsequent Christian 
thought. From this starting point, the simple 
spiritual personality of Christ, the author pro- 
ceeds to its speculative enlargement by the early 
church, and later to its intense and compre- 
hensive expression in the life and belief of 
Augustine. 

It is the purpose of this brief notice neither 
to follow this long path of light, nor to estimate 
its revelation. We wish simply to indicate 








the comprehensive and intelligent way in which 
it is pursued, the thoughtfulness with which it 
has been wrought out, and the reward which it 
is sure to bring to those who pursue it in a kin- 
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THE CAREER OF AN AMERICAN 
DIPLOMAT.* 

There has been some discussion as to whether 
or not our political system really admits of the 
‘“‘diplomatic career,” in the meaning given to 
that term by long practice over the water. In 
Mr. Foster’s record, one may fairly claim that 
the possibility has been demonstrated, and the 
great value of diplomacy on that plane, as com- 
pared with a service which is made the football 
of domestic politics, has been proved at the same 
time. This, too, in spite of the fact that he 
entered the service by the well-worn political 
route. As Chairman of the Indiana State Re- 
publican Committee, in 1872, he had led his 
party to a triumphant success in the October 
election, which of course had its effect in in- 
creasing the majority of Grant a month later. 
Senator Oliver P. Morton, with his usual assur- 
ance in matters depending on his influence with 
Grant, told the young Chairman to take the 
Federal “« Blue Book” and pick out whatever 
office he might want. The Swiss Mission was 
modestly selected ; but for once Senator Morton 
had tripped, for Grant had already assured the 
incumbent of that post of his retention. Instead 
of the “ something just as good,” however, Mr. 
Foster was overwhelmed by the immediate offer 
of the Mexican Mission. With no foreign lan- 
guage at his command, and no diplomatic expe- 
rience, he frankly informed the Senator that he 
doubted his own ability for such a position, and 
felt inclined to refuse the offer. Morton was 
not impressed, however, and persuaded him to 
accept. With ordinary politicians, that would 
simply have meant a term of ineffective service, 
with a return to politics or business when the 
post was wanted for some other successful cam- 
paigner. But Mr. Foster had in his makeup a 
feeling of moral obligation to do his duty, and 
the deficiencies which he had painfully felt in 
prospect were rapidly removed. The Mexicans 
were soon convinced that the new minister was 
an able, honest, and broad-minded man, from 
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whom they need fear no attempt at the double- 
dealing by which the profession of diplomacy is 
so often disgraced ; and this conviction was of 
great value during the period of strained rela- 
tions caused by the delay of the Administration 
at Washington in recognizing the validity of 
the revolution led to success by Porfirio Diaz in 
1877. In 1880 Mr. Foster was transferred to 
St. Petersburg, where he remained less than two 
years, as he had concluded that family inter- 
ests demanded his attention. This brief period 
included the assassination of Alexander the 
Second, of which an interesting account is given 
in these memo:rs ; also some of the famous state 
trials of the Nihilists ——among others, of Sophie 
Perofsky, a woman of aristocratic connections 
and superior education, who had waved the sig- 
nal for the throwing of the bomb by which the 
Emperor was slain. It is told of her that she 
was accustomed to sleep with a hundred pounds 
of dynamite under her bed, in order to be able 
to balk the officers of their prey if she and her 
associates were detected. Sixteen years later, 
Mr. Foster’s services were again employed at St. 
Petersburg by the McKinley Administration — 
this time on a special mission in connection with 
the Fur Seal negotiations. 

His determination to return to private life, 
formed in 1881, was reversed two years later at 
the earnest solicitation of President Arthur, who 
recognized his special fitness for the Spanish 
Mission, and for the inauguration of a policy 
of commercial reciprocity with the Spanish- 
American countries upon which the President 
had set his heart. He entered heartily upon 
the scheme for commercial reciprocity, but was 
forced to conclude in the end, after added 
experience under the Harrison and McKinley 
Administrations, that our system of government 
furnishes too many disturbing elements to admit 
of that permanence without which the recip- 
rocity system can be little else than a source 
of irritation in our negotiations with foreign 
countries. 

By special request of the President, Mr. 
Foster remained at Madrid for a time, under 
the Cleveland Administration, and might have 
remained longer but for his own desire to with- 
draw and take up once more the practice of law. 
But his well-known diplomatic abilities were 
destined to interfere with this plan, as before. 
A call to the cabinet of President Harrison as 
Secretary of State, renewed attempts at recip- 
rocity treaties, the Bering Sea Arbitration, 
the Alaskan Boundary Settlement, and the 
Hague Peace Conference, all drew him at dif- 





ferent times into the service of his country, and 
in every case to his own credit and to the pub- 
lie good. 

Most interesting of all, however, are the pages 
which tell of the call received by Mr. Foster 
from the Emperor of China, in the closing 
days of 1894, to act as adviser to the Chinese 
commission which had just been appointed to 
the bitter task of going to Japan to sue for 
peace. It was a notable opportunity, and nobly 
used ; but space will not admit the details of 
the story here. We may only state that his 
thoroughly disinterested service to China, in the 
hour of her humiliation and peril, was indirectly 
one of the best services which it was ever his lot 
to render to his own land. 

In their important contributions to American 
history, these volumes are of the highest value. 
There is not one of the great subjects treated 
on which new light is not thrown ; and when we 
get to the position that young men may inten- 
tionally prepare themselves for diplomatic ser- 
vice with some chance of being actually called 
to it because of such preparation, Mr. Foster’s 
volumes will inevitably form an important ele- 
ment in their reading. If space were available, 
we would gladly quote some of his estimates of 
the men with whom his career brought him into 
contact. These are generally kindly, and never 
harsh in tone, — though there are times when 
the lancet goes deep by suggestion, if not by 
direct thrust. For instance, when the desire of 
Marcus A. Hanna to enter the Senate made it 
politically requisite to take John Sherman from 
that body and thrust him, in his old age and 
physical weakness, into the new and difficult 
duties of the office of Secretary of State, we are 
told that this was “an act from which the kindly 
nature of President McKinley doubtless shrank, 
but which he did not feel at liberty to evade.” 

Two points in his theory of diplomatic ethics 
aze worthy of especial attention and emulation. 
At the outset of his career, in Mexico, Mr. 
Foster found his diplomatic colleagues, almost 
without exception, making investments in Mexi- 
can mines or speculating in mining stocks. For 
himself, he set the rule at once that as a diplo- 
matic representative he should have no interests 
of any kind whatever in the country to which 
he was accredited, and no personal complications 
in the claims of any of his fellow countrymen. 
If all our representatives, especially to the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere, had been equally con- 
scientious in observing the demands of personal 
and national propriety in this matter, our repu- 
tation would have been spared a good many 
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stains which it now has to carry. The other 
point relates to the attitude of the diplomat to 
home politics. During his mission to Mexico, 
Mr. Foster was persuaded by Senator Morton 
to return temporarily to the United States and 
take part in the electoral contest of 1876. “I 
regard that act,” he says, “as one of the most 
serious mistakes of my diplomatic career. A 
diplomatic officer, more than any other, should 
be a non-partisan representative.” He also re- 
lates in another chapter an experience of Secre- 
ary Hay, who was persuaded (if that is the word 
to use) by President Roosevelt to make a speech 
in New York City on the eve of the campaign 
of 1904. He remonstrated with the President, 
insisting that the Secretary of State should not 
take part in politics, since it would have a bad 
influence on the Diplomatic Corps, and injure his 
influence with the Senate, which must pass on 
his treaties and policies. To all this, the reply of 
President Roosevelt was that if Secretary Hay 
did not make the speech the election might be 
lost, and he not be Secretary of State the next 
term. We close with a few lines from Mr. 
Foster’s own closing paragraph: 


“When, at the close of my mission to Spain, I re- 
sumed my residence in Washington, I was fifty years of 
age; and from that date forward I did my most laborious 
and successful work. It seemed as if the earlier portion 
of my life had been merely a preparation for the labor 
which was in store for me, and which proved the most 
useful and important. I have been highly honored by 
my country with many important public trusts, but I 
have the consciousness of having earnestly striven to 
discharge them faithfully.” 

W. H. Jounson. 








THE GENIUS OF THE FRENCH. * 


A new book with the title “The French 
Procession: A Pageant of Great Writers,” is cer- 
tainly promising; dedication and a prefatory 
letter to Vernon Lee give almost a pledge of that 
rarest of intellectual treats, a literary causerie ; 
the author’s name is a guarantee of good work. 
We in America have long known Mary F. Rob- 
inson as a writer whose poetry has a sure though 
narrow appeal ; we know also that as Mrs. James 
Darmesteter her interpretation of French history 
has been scholarly and vivid; now, as Madame 
DuClaux, this Englishwoman with long French 
affiliations is fully equipped to present what she 
calls the “ literature of a great nation, in its vast 
succession and continuity, as it passes down the 

* Tue Frencu Procession. A Pageant of Great Writ- 


ers. By Madame Mary DuClaux (A. Mary F. Robinson). 
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ages.’ This literature, she says, “ appears as a 
spectacle, a progress, a pageant, wherein every 
figure is not only a marvel but the embodiment 
of a whole invisible plexus of secret influences, 
ideas, traditions, and revolts.” Gladly does the 
reader take a position with the author on her 
balcony, which she calls “ the watch-tower of a 
tranquil mind,” to look on this pageant —“ the 
continuous genius of a people.” 

A glance at the table of contents, which 
serves as a telescope to sweep the whole proces- 
sion into our ken, shows the great divisions of the 
progress —‘‘In the Distance,” “The Roman- 
tics,”’ “* The Sons of Science.” The first division 
permits a promiscuous grouping. Here are poet, 
king, scientist, mystic, rebel, in due range. How 
shall we come close to the spirit of the French 
nation, if those we look upon differ so markedly 
in temperament as Fénelon and Voltaire? We 
listen to the overture to the march in the essay 
on French Poetry, eager for a clue to the line 
of thought we are to busy ourselves with as this 
varied company troops past us. But this over- 
ture, though strong and fine, is found to have 
little relation to what follows. In the entire com- 
pany there are but five poets — Ronsard, Racine, 
Victor Hugo, Alfred De Musset, and Beaude- 
laire,—and these are so distantly scattered in 
the procession as to lack impressiveness. We 
must be satisfied, then, with this essay as a com- 
ment on French Poetry ; for of these five poets 
only Racine is closely described. Some may think 
he is given more than his due ; others may feel 
that Villon is more representative of the early 
modern French spirit than Ronsard, and that 
Paul Verlaine is more typical of later French 
poetry than Beaudelaire. 

Accepting them, however, as chosen, Madame 
DuClaux, in interpreting these poets as part of 
the “continuous genius of the French,” shows 
herself to be more of a biographer than critic. 
Victor Hugo will not be made clearer to an 
English reader by the mass of personal detail 
which in nowise explains his poetry. Alfred 
De Musset is enmeshed in his amorous intrigues, 
till the fair soul of the hapless youth seems lost 
in a maze of gossip. Beaudelaire is not keenly 
defined as a decadent ; and being here in the 
rank of the poets, he gains no laurels for his 
beautiful prose. In spite of Madame DuClaux’s 
avowal of allegiance to French poetry, there is 
reason to doubt its warmth. True, France has 
no such poets as England; but the French 
themselves feel no lack in their poetry. From 
infancy they lisp it in the fables of Fontaine ; 
in early youth they are well grounded in the sen- 
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timent of Lamartine and in the wit of Moliére. 
As for Victor Hugo, he is by acclamation the 
very “ genius ” of French poetry. But it is just 
this subtle genius we do not get from mere bio- 
graphical data. It is well, after looking at these 
poets, whoare far apart in other ways than in this 
procession, to read again Madame DuClaux’s 
introductory essay on French Poetry, and thus 
be assured that her feeling for the subject is 
sincere and even noble. 

Not only is the treatment of the poets of the 
pageant unsatisfactory, that of the great prose 
writers of France is even more so; for it is 
through French prose that English readers may 
best discern the French spirit. Hence one re- 
sents a broad inclusion of minor influences in 
French thought, when these might better give 
way to the originative forces that have given 
French literature, in so many aspects, an 
unquestionable superiority. Voltaire, Balzac, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Anatole France fill large 
places in French literature ; but do they vitally 
cohere without Rabelais and Montaigne? Here 
was an excellent opportunity to define the 
“continuous genius” of the French people — 
a genius for satire, for urbane discursiveness, 
for social insight, for subduing the whole realm 
of thought and (as with Balzac) of passion, to 
rhythmic order, to stable congruity ; above all, 
a genius for what might be called literary conse- 
eration. Any of this group is typical of this 
one phase of French literary biography — none 
more so than Voltaire; yet Madame DuClaux 
allows Professor Lanson to say the only vital 
thing about Voltaire, a man in whom meet so 
many tendencies of the French mind — keen- 
ness, criticism, a zeal for human progress even 
when deriding the steps thereto, a passionate 
interest in the things of the mind independent 
of race or religion, a catholic intellectuality. 
Goldsmith’s description of him defending En- 
glish literature in a hostile company symbolizes 
Voltaire’s attitude toward all literature. His 
impatience of Congreve, for wishing to be 
thought an English gentleman rather than a 
writer of witty comedies, suggests the difference 
between the literary spirit of France and of 
England. The French subordinate life to liter- 
ature ; the English use literature for some gain 
in life. 

Balzac, whose conquest of literature is Napo- 
leonic, whose Comédie Humaine expresses in 
its very title the French genius for social inter- 
pretation, has made but little impression upon 
Madame DuClaux. In this, as in so much of 
her book, she is busied with what is adventitious 





in a man’s life, and not with what is essential 
in hisart. She admits that Balzac created the 
modern novel, and then denies any meaning in 
this honor by ranking him with Sir Walter 
Scott. The man who saw society and saw it 
whole, who caught the secret of passion as it 
affects life, and of money as a passion, and of 
vocational success as it is thwarted by or rises 
superior to either sex or money, has no affinity 
with Walter Scott. Fortunately, Madame Du 
Claux saves herself from total error in her 
estimate of Balzac by a real appreciation of 
some of his qualities ; but his splendid achieve- 
ment — so all-inclusive, so integrated, so start- 
ling in insight, that his name comes to mean 
life — needs a connotation other than this. So 
too does Balzac’s critic enemy, Sainte-Beuve, 
who did for French literature what the novelist 
did for French life — grasped it entire and 
gave it new meaning, teaching any critic who 
comes after him that he must know not only 
literature but history and philosophy in their 
relation to the individual writer. Madame Du 
Claux is not a vital literary critic, and there- 
fore does not do justice to the greatest of critics. 
She does, however, approach something like 
real critical acumen in her study of Anatole 
France, whom she discriminatingly contrasts 
with Maurice Barrés in a few large generaliza- 
tions which are worth more as criticism than 
whole pages of intimate gossip. 

Madame DuClaux’s interest in French his- 
tory is keen; her ability to trace the under- 
currents, to point out the depths and shallows 
of its wayward course, is sure. It is only fair 
to give all possible credit to the part of the 
pageant in which men of historical significance 
appear. The placing of Louis Quatorze in 
relation to the spirit of his time is excellent. 
Rousseau has perhaps never been so thoroughly 
presented within the small compass of an essay. 
One may question the right of LaClos and 
Liancourt to be in this august assembly ; but 
being here, they are amply accounted for. The 
interpretation of “‘ The Sons of Science ”’ is also 
illuminating. Whether they are real scientists 
like Fontenelle, or those who, like Ernest Renan 
and Hippolyte Taine, applied a scientific method 
to the study of religion and literature, their part 
in the procession is made brilliant and convine- 
ing. In fact, there is a tendency throughout 
these discussions to make philosophy and science, 
as developed by the French, their real genius ; 
whereas the genius of the French is distinctively 
literary, and everything else is subordinate to 
this. And because of this literary power 
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they bear away the palm for movements and 
measures they did not originate. John Locke 
anticipated Rousseau’s educational doctrine, 
just as Richardson had anticipated much of 
the sentimentality of “ La Nouvelle Héloise”’; 
but Rousseau alone possessed the magic of 
the winged word to blow his truth about the 
world. He had the power of the angel voice 
to trumpet his message till it toppled the throne 
of kings. German theologians pointed out the 
necessity of Hebrew philology in the history of 
religion before Ernest Renan. They lacked 
Renan’s sweet reasonableness in proving this ; 
hence Renan is read and the Germans are for- 
gotten. Even Fénelon’s lessons to the Duc de 
Bourgogne are cast in artistic form. French- 
men, whether scientists, scholars, reformers, or 
critics, are writers above all else, and form is 
the priceless wedding-garment which singles 
them out at the feast of things intellectual. 
The quality of this form is what we should most 
wish to see when all these types are massed as 
a Pageant of Great Writers. But our guide, 
intellectually alert as she is, forgot this in 
attending to much which, though creditable to 
her learning, jis not closely according to her 
initial programme. 

No degree of attention to philosophy and sci- 
ence as an expression of the French spirit can 
keep one from looking, as this pageant passes, 
for a persistent element in French history and 
letters —a line of notable women. By the 
promise made of a literary review in the preface, 
Madame de Maintenon has a more legitimate 
right among the choice and master spirits of 
her age than Louis XIV. She had a finer influ- 
ence upon Madame DuClaux’s favorite, Racine. 
Madame de Sévigné had a quality of the French 
spirit beautiful to know. By a perverse selec- 
tion, we have a paper on “ Goethe in France,” 
though the very logic of the subject demands 
that we see how France went well equipped to 
Goethe when Madame de Staél was gathering ma- 
terial for her De 7’ Allemagne. The only woman 
observable from the tower is George Sand, and 
she is so trivially exhibited that her place might 
well have been given to Flaubert, who loved to 
call her master. The enthusiastic Sandist, will 
resent Madame DuClaux’s airing of unpleasant 
facts which in no way affect the fine imagina- 
tion of that unique force in literature. There 
are two essays on George Sand, and scarcely a 
word about her literary fecundity, her fine idyllic 
sense, her aptitude for an intellectual comrade- 
ship so helpful to Balzac in his precarious career, 
to Sainte-Beuve’s simple life of reading and 





writing, and to Flaubert in his sullen isolation. 
The varied gifts of George Sand should not 
be ignored, even by an Englishwoman. Both 
Elizabeth Barrett and George Eliot were glad 
to acknowledge their indebtedness to her. Lit- 
erature itself has been enriched by her love of 
the picturesque, her large feeling for things 
human, her ease and grace in writing. She 
belongs truly to the French genius. 

And what is this genius? Is it not a match- 
less sincerity toward art, and toward literature 
as the greatest art? This sincerity is their 
inspiration to an almost superhuman industry 
in acquiring a style adequate to every form of 
expression. Style —that is the gift of the 
French. It is not in their literature alone, but 
in their whole range of life, — in their delicate 
food, their ornate clothing, their fine speech, 
their distinguished manners, their superb capi- 
tal which in itself is a glory of art. 

ELLEN FitzGeEra.p. 








THE NEGRO PROBLEM VIEWED ACROSS 
THE COLOR-LINE.* 


The American Race-problem is one which 
still interests writers and readers, if one may 
judge from the annual output of books and 
pamphlets about it. Once in a long while a 
book is written which is worth reading ; many 
are useless, or worse. Professor Kelly Miller’s 
“Race Adjustment” is well worth reading. 
The author is a negro, born in North Carolina 
during the Civil War; it is probable that he 
was a slave for two years, although “ Who’s 
Who in America ” does not enlighten us on that 
point ; for the past twenty years he has been a 
professor in Howard University. He has wit- 
nessed the trial of various plans for the solution 
of the race-problem, and has seen most of them 
fail ; he knows much of the conditions of negro 
life, and is acquainted with the plans and opin- 
ions of the leaders of the race. His book con- 
tains nineteen chapters; the most important 
topics treated are Radicals and Conservatives, 
The Leopard’s Spots, Social Equality, The City 
Negro, Religion as a Solvent of the Race Prob- 
lem, Surplus Negro Women, Rise of the Pro- 
fessional Class, Frederick Douglass, Higher 
Education of the Negro, Roosevelt and the 
Negro. 

The temper of the book will surprise those 
who once thought that Professor Miller belonged 





*Race ApsustMENT. Essays on the Negro in America. 
By Kelly Miller. New York: The Neale Publishing Co. 
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to the radical wing of the negro progressives. 
With two exceptions — these being fierce and 
excusable criticisms of Mr. Thomas Dixon and 
Mr. John Temple Graves —the papers making 
up the volume are moderate in feeling and state- 
ment; they show evidence of plain common- 
sense, and there is an absence of that peculiar 
irritating quality that is usually found in race- 
problem literature. The style is clear and force- 
ful, vivid at times; but never is the language 
violent. The author is fond of comparisons, 
and makes some effective ones. The following 
striking sentences are selected as typical : 

“ Verbal vehemence void of practical power to enforce 
demands is an ineffectual missile to be hurled against 
the stronghold of prejudice.” 

“ All truly useful men must be, in a measure, time- 
servers; for unless they serve their time they can 
scarcely serve at all.” 

“ Douglass insisted upon rights; Washington insists 
upon duty.” 

That he possesses a sense of humor, the writer 
frequently shows; as when, in quoting Freeman’s 
suggestion for a solution of the Celtic and A fri- 
can race-problems, he remarks: “ Let each Irish- 
man kill a negro, and get hanged for it.” 

The best of the book is the first chapter — an 
interesting comparision of the policies and the 
leaders of the negro radicals and conservatives. 
Booker Washington is classed as a conservative ; 
Professor DuBois, and Trotter, editor of the 
Boston “ Guardian,” are leading radicals. The 
author is conservative, but will not yield unre- 
served allegiance to Washington. One interested 
in learning what the negroes think about the 
negro problem will profit by this discussion of 
the conflicting policies and the keen analysis of 
the motives and principles of the rival groups 
of leaders. Washington, the conservative, who 
came when others had failed, — “a time-server”’ 
in the best sense; supported by white opinion ; 
who talks of duties rather than of rights ; con- 
structive, not critical ; quiet and diplomatic, not 
disputatious ; business-like, not heroic, is con- 
trasted with Trotter, the extreme radical, who 
would insist on absolute right, yield nothing for 
expediency’s sake, and altogether disregard the 
opinions of whites. The estimate of Washing- 
ton and his policies is especially good. 

«“ Few men have shown such power of development. 
. . » He avoided controverted issues, and moved, not 
along the line of least resistance, but of no resistance at 
all. He founded his creed upon construction rather 
than upon criticism. He urged his race to do the things 
possible rather than whine and pine over things pro- 
hibited.” 

Of the radical chief, he says: 


« Mr. Trotter is well suited to play the réle of a martyr. 
He delights in a reputation for vicarious heroics. Being 





possessed of considerable independent means, he willingly 
makes sacrifices for the cause, and is as uncompromis- 
ing as William Lloyd Garrison. Mr. Trotter, however, 
lacks the moral sanity and poise of the great emancipator. 
With him, agitation is not so much the outgrowth of an 
intellectual or moral comprehension of right and repre- 
hension of wrong, as it is a temperamental necessity. 
Endowed with a narrow, intolerant intensity of spirit, 
he pursues his ends with a jesuitical justification of 
untoward means. Without clear concrete objective, such 
as the anti-slavery promoters had in view, he strikes 
wildly at whatever he imagines obscures the rights of 
the Negro race. He has the traditional irreverence of 
the reformer, an irreverence which delights to shatter 
popular idols. President Eliot of Harvard University, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Booker T. Washington are 
shining marks for his blunt and bitter denunciation. He 
sets himself up as the moral monitor of the Negro raee.” 

Professor DuBois, the other radical whose 
books on negro affairs have attracted wide atten- 
tion, began, the author says, as a calm scientific 
investigator, but under the influence of Trotter 
he became an agitator of the extreme type, one 
of the leaders of the “ Niagara Movement ” 
against color discrimination. It is the author's 
opinion that Professor DuBois is not suited to 
the role of agitator. 

“He is a man of remarkable amplitude and con- 
trariety of qualities, an exact interrogator, and a lucid 
expositor of social reality, but withal a dreamer with a 
fantasy of mind that verges on the fine frenzy. .. . 
His place is the cloister of the reflective scholar.” 

In the rest of the book there is little that is 
wholly original; it is chiefly a new treatment of 
old subjects. The author calls attention to a 
fact frequently unconsidered — that the rise of 
*« democracy ” in the South and the accession of 
“popular leaders’ to power has resulted in 
greatly increased race friction. But, as he 
further says, in comparing the opportunities 
offered to the negro in North and South, — 
“Tt must be conceded that the Southern white man 
frequently displays commendable personal good-will 
toward individual Negroes who come within the circle 
of his acquaintance or control. In general, there is the 
widest margin between his avowed public policy and 
his personal demeanor. No reputable Southerner is 
half as bad as Senator Tillman talks.” 

That religion is destined to be one of the 
strongest forces in the solution of the race 
troubles, is the belief of the author, who asserts 
that a basis for codperation and mutual help- 
fulness will be found in the fact that nearly all 
negroes are members of the two great demo- 
cratic churches, the Baptist and the Methodist, 
—a fact true also of the Protestant whites. 
The negro professional and business classes are 
developing rapidly ; a fact of more importance 
than the criminality of the lowest classes. The 
statistics quoted seem to show that city life is 
not good for negro man or woman, and that 
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“As 
one walks along the streets of our great cities 
and views the massive buildings and sky-seeking 
structures, he finds no status for the negro 


few opportunities are offered in a city. 


above the cellar floor.” On the other hand, 
the negro “‘ by virtue of his geographical dis- 
tribution holds the key to the agricultural 
development of the South,”’ — the concentration 
of the race in the black belt, the “ Land of 
Goshen,” being as effective now as it was fifty 
years ago to bar out white competition. 

So many opinions of Mr. Roosevelt’s negro 
policy have been recorded that it seems proper 
to allow this one : 


“ He is not permanently wedded to any one question 
as the dominant note of his career. He suddenly takes 
up a measure, settles it, and drops it, and goes in quest 
of issues new. And so in dealing with the negro he has 
established the principle but has desisted at the point 
of practical application.” 


WatrTer L. FLEMING. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


In his latest book, “ The Bridling of 
Pegasus” (Macmillan), Mr. Alfred 
Austin has brought together a series 
of miscellaneous essays in criticism, — one of them 
inspired by the recent ter-centenary of Milton’s 
birth, another delivered as a lecture some ten years 
ago before a Dante Society, still another published 
in one of the English magazines while Tennyson 
was yet alive, and most of the rest written appar- 
ently before the end of Tennyson’s century. The 
first of the essays — there are ten in all, and each 
of them must make interesting reading for all who 
find pleasure in the critical essay —is on “The 
Essentials of Great Literature,” and is a plea for a 
return to first principles in the criticism of poetry. 
These principles Mr. Austin conceives to be, first of 
all, melodiousness and lucidity ; and after these, the 
largeness of conception and the power that we asso- 
ciate with epic and dramatic verse. The dethrone- 
ment of poetry in popular favor in recent times he 
attributes largely to the neglect of these essentials 
in current criticism, though he holds that there have 
been other contributory influences at work, in “the 
perpetual reading of novels of every kind,” the 
increase of the feminine or sentimental in literature, 
and “the febrile quality of contemporary existence.” 
The sentimental note in our literature furnishes the 
theme of the second essay. The third treats anew 
the time-worn theme of Milton’s likeness and unlike- 
ness to Dante. The fourth —the most substantial 
and the most spirited chapter in the book — deals 
with the relative rank of Byron and Wordsworth, 
and is an attempt to discredit sundry of Matthew 


Arnold’s dicta in his famous prefatory essay on 
Wordsworth. 





The Laureate’s 
latest volume. 





Mr. Austin admits the justness of | 





Arnold’s assertion that Wordsworth must profit by 
the “boiling down” process to which Arnold sub- 
jected him in his volume of selections, but denies 
that this is true also of Byron; in like manner he 
argues, with much emphasis— and, it must be 
admitted, with something of plausibility — that 
Arnold was wrong in contending that Wordsworth 
reveals more of life than does Byron, or that he 
reveals life more powerfully; he also demurs to 
Arnold’s judgment that a poetry of optimism is 
necessarily a greater poetry than that in which the 
note of sadness and discontent is struck, although 
he seems to contradict himself later in his essay on 
“ Poetry and Pessimism.” Another stirring essay, 
“ A Vindication of Tennyson,” is directed against 
the poet Swinburne, whom Mr. Austin calls to 
account for having once charged Tennyson, strangely 
enough, with “ inaptitude for musical verse.” The 
remaining essays are concerned with “ Dante’s 
Realistic Treatment of the Ideal,” “ Dante’s Poetic 
Conception of Woman,” “ The Relation of Litera- 
ture and Politics,” and “A Conversation with 
Shakespeare in the Elysian Fields.” The volume 
adds little or nothing to our stock of critical theory, 
is in no sense constructive, but in its insistence on 
faith in first principles and on loyalty to the masters 
it is bound to have a wholesome influence. 


The almost simultaneous publication 
of two exhaustive investigations into 
the industrial status of working wom- 
en testifies to the increasing and serious interest in 
the subject. Miss Elizabeth B. Butler’s “ Women 
and the Trades,” published under the Russell Sage 
Foundation by the Charities Publication Committee, 
is based on a close study of four hundred establish- 
ments in the “millionaire city” of Pittsburgh in 
which the labor of women and girls was utilized, and 
includes a survey of the employment of 22,185 of 
those women and girls at twenty-seven trades. Miss 
Butler’s book is not a mere statistical statement of 
numbers, hours, wages,—these things have been 
accurately ascertained and stated,*— but a sympathe- 
tic discussion of all the factors, social as well as 
economic, in the problem of women’s employment 
in Pittsburgh. It appears that less than one per 
cent of the workers are skilled, while less than two 
per cent deserve the name of craftswomen ; twenty- 
three per cent do work that requires only dexterity, 
and of sixteen per cent not even dexterity is de- 
manded. This means that by far the great majority 
of the women studied are industrially helpless,—that 
is, doing work which makes no demand on their 
intelligence and affords little opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Miss Butler points out the serious con- 
sequences of this condition to the community. She 
shows that few (less than two per cent) get elsewhere 
— in clubs, social and educational, or in other social 
organizations — the training that is lacking in their 
work. One cannot begin to indicate the important 
facts here brought out, or the ways in which the 
Pittsburgh community, and many others of which it 
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is a type, must begin the task of protecting women 
wage-earners. In the United States as a whole, 
women are engaged in 295 of the 303 occupations 
specified in the Twelfth Census; and it is an inter- 
esting problem to trace out the beginnings of their 
careers as wage-earners, to see how recent a condition 
is their wide distribution in gainful occupations, what 
the conditions of their early industrial employment 
were, what wages they received, what were their 
hours of work and their surroundings. These things 
Miss Edith Abbott’s “ Women in Industry” (Apple- 
ton) tells us. It is the most comprehensive and care- 
ful study, historical and statistical, that has been 
made of the employment of women. In it their 
industrial life is traced from colonial times through 
the period of transition from house industries to the 
present factory system with its minute division of 
labor. A general survey of the fields of industry in 
which women were earliest employed, with many 
quaint and amusing quotations from old note-books, 
records, and periodicals, is followed by histories of 
special industries, chosen because of their impor- 
tance, now or earlier, in the employment of women 
workers. An interesting conclusion from the gen- 
eral survey is that, contrary to popular belief, “ the 
increase in the number of women employed in fac- 
tories has not meant the ‘driving out’ of men,” the 
proportion of women in the New England mills 
having steadily declined since 1827, when they were 
nine-tenths of all the operatives, to 1900, when they 
were less than half. The data which Miss Abbott 
has collected disprove also another frequent asser- 
tion regarding women—that they have only recently 
become self-supporting ; the early records show that 
women supported themselves before the era of the 
factory. The discussion of the problem of women’s 
wages confirms, in connection with the broad field 
of women’s employment, what Miss Butler’s study 
revealed as true for them in Pittsburgh: that for 
the most part “women not only do the low-paid but 
the unskilled work.” This volume is in one respect 
unlike Miss Butler’s: one seems to detect in it a 
hidden brief for the “ cause of women”; while the 
other work, though sympathetic, is nevertheless 
impartial in its attitude. Together they are distinc- 
tive and important contributions to the problem of 
woman’s work. 


ye Captain Vladimir Semenoff, of the 
Admiral Russian navy, in a book called “The 
tm Japan. Price of Bloed ” (Dutton) gives some 
realistic and often harrowing details of his capture 
at sea, in company with Admiral Rojestvensky, in 
the late war between Japan and Russia, and of his 
detention in hospital and prison on Japanese soil. 
The volume is a sequel to “ Rasplata” and “The 
Battle of Tsushima,” from the same pen, but is of 
independent interest as illustrating the kind of tactics 
and gunnery, on both sides, that made possible the 
easy defeat of one naval force by another. Captain 
Semenoff himself was disabled by severe wounds, 
and must be given credit for putting forth such 





strenuous resistance as was in his power; but his 
narrative, perhaps not wholly with intention, reveals 
a state of laxness and incompetence in the Russian 
navy that fairly startles the reader. The narrative 
covers the period from the middle of May, 1905, 
to the sixth of December, when the author found 
himself back in St. Petersburg, with the disheart- 
ening prospect before him of being court-martialed 
for dereliction of duty. “Is this the price of blood?” 
he asked himself. “Is it for this we have shed it?” 
The translators of the book, Mr. Leonard Lewery 
and Major F. R. Godfrey, have indulged here and 
there in English that may fairly be called peculiar. 
For example, on an early page we read: “If but 
one of them had dared to evince his glee openly in 
my presence whatever, I think I would be able to 
clench my teeth in his throat till they would have met 
there.” An interview with Admiral Nebogatoff, 
after he had submitted to the inevitable and saved his 
men at the expense of his honor, shows the unfortu- 
nate man in a rather touching frame of mind. “I 
had not the courage to do it,” he confesses, in answer 
to the query why he had not sunk his ships and taken 
to his boats—an operation that he felt convinced 
would have condemned three-fourths of his men to 
certain death; “I had not the courage to do it, and 
to this alone I plead guilty. I am sure you will 
believe it was not to save my own skin that I acted 
thus: I was the Admiral, and means would always 
have been found of saving me.” The diarist im- 
presses one as a man of sturdy resolution and remark- 
able physical endurance. The conditions under 
which he kept his journal were extremely trying, to 
say the least. But to this difficulty much of the 
peculiar interest of the book is due. 


Under the title “Some Wonders of 
Biology ” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), Dr. 
William Hanna Thomson has re- 
printed a series of essays which originally appeared 
in “Everybody’s Magazine.” Their aim is the 
popular presentation of certain medical topics not 
generally understood by the layman. In fact, if 
“medicine” had been substituted for “ biology ” in 
the title, a more just relationship between the cover 
of the book and its contents would have been effected. 
For while the science of medicine is certainly applied 
biology, the relationship between the applied and 
pure science here is not so close in current thought 
or usage as quite to justify labelling as “ biology” 
a book dealing with such topics as abnormalities of 
the mind, infection, and the like. Dr. Thomson is 
a fluent and entertaining writer. Four of the seven 
essays which make up the volume deal primarily with 
medical aspects of psychology. Here the author is 
at his best, — though the traditional granum salis 
will not come amiss even here. The last two essays 
are concerned with very broad and fundamental 
problems of philosophical biology. Their titles are 
respectively “Is this Earth the Only Abode of Phy- 
sical Life?” and “The Nature of Physical Life.” 
On the whole it is fair to say that these two essays 
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do not satisfactorily solve the questions they raise, 
although there is not to be found even a perfunctory 
expression of modest doubt on the author’s part as to 
whether there may not still be left something worth 
discussing in regard to these great problems after 
this book is finished. Indeed, Dr. Thomson’s manner 
of dealing with the intellectual difficulties implied in 
the chapter-headings quoted, in its mingling of genial 
but at the same time absolute certainty, and the 
smallest but none the less distinct bit of a patronizing 
tone, is much like that adopted by the old-school 
country “doctor” in his amelioration of visceral ills. 
The conclusion reached is that the earth is the only 
abode of life, chiefly because “ Man himself is alto- 
gether exceptional. . . . He is simply supernatural, 
and above all biology.” Just what this really has 
to do with the questions under discussion, does not 
appear. But since the chief purpose of these last 
two essays is plainly to inculcate the highest moral 
principles, the logical non sequitur may perhaps be 
overlooked. 


Mrs. Francis B. Gummere (Amelia 
Mott Gummere), in a volume entitled 
“The Quaker in the Forum” (John 
C. Winston Co.), considers “ an aspect of Quakerism 
which,” she says, with some excess of emphasis on 
the peculiar nature of her researches, “has hitherto 
received no attention.” The writing of the book was 
suggested, she tells us, by the question of a professor 
of history in a New England college, who asked when 
the Quakers obtained the franchise in America. In 
seven somewhat rambling and pleasantly anecdotal 
chapters, the civil status of the follower of George 
Fox is discussed, with abundant references to author- 
itative sources of information. First the Quaker 
attitude toward the oath— hardly a topic that “has 
hitherto received no attention” —is considered at 
some length, with illustrative instances; and then 
come chapters on the Quaker as a “ Wanton Gos- 
peller,” “The Quaker Franchise,” “The Quaker 
Citizen and the Law,” “The Quaker in Interna- 
tional Politics,” ‘The Quakers and Mirabeau,” and 
“Quaker Loyalty.” The fifth of these essays seems 
to owe its being chiefly to the fact that the writer 
has in her possession a silver cream-jug presented by 
Dr. John Fothergill, a Quaker physician in London, 
to Benjamin Franklin, upon the latter’s departure 
for America in 1775; this chapter is less compre- 
hensive and general in its nature than its title might 
lead one to expect. The book is appropriately illus- 
trated, chiefly with portraits. 


The Quaker 
as a citizen. 


Romantic career On of the most interesting and 
ofa Frenchman unique of careers among Americans 
in the Civil War. is that of General Régis de Trobriand; 
and this career is commemorated in a worthy biog- 
raphy by his daughter Mrs. Marie Caroline Post. 
One could hardly ask for more in a novel of adven- 
ture than is to be found in this book. General de 
Trobriand came of a line of soldiers reaching back 
to William the Conqueror. He was the first in 








these hundreds of years to enter a different career, 
and this because under the House of Orleans the 
army was closed to him as a loyal upholder of the 
Bourbon line. Chance brought him to the New 
World in 1841; he married a New York heiress 
and remained a loyal American, though by birth he 
belonged to the high nobility and could claim the 
“sixteen quarterings” that gave him position among 
the proudest, and in his boyhood had made him a 
page to the Bourbon heir to the throne. Régis 
de Trobriand excelled in many things. He could 
swim seven miles, and then row his defeated contest- 
ants back to the starting-point; he was a writer of 
skill and superior style in both French and English; 
a musical and dramatic critic, an excellent musician, 
a painter of reputation, a friend and companion of 
noted men and women on both sides of the Atlantic. 
When the Civil War broke out, although he was in 
middle life, he offered himself to the Government, 
and served with distinction throughout the war, 
rising to the rank of Major General. A volume 
of his reminiscences, “ Quatre ans de Campagnes a 
Armée du Potomac,” is a fine story of the cam- 
paigns of that army, and did much to shape French 
opinion on American matters. At the close of the 
war he was made a colonel in the regular army, and 
served on the frontier until he was retired for age. 
The story of this interesting life is well told; an 
obstacle to the enjoyment of it will be found by some 
in their inability to read and appreciate the best por- 
tions — letters, diaries, and the like— which are in 
French and untranslated. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


, “The Correspondence of Priscilla, 
fa counters in Countess of Westmoreland,” edited 
diplomatic life. by her daughter, Lady Rose Weigall, 
and published by the Messrs. Dutton, constitutes a 
sufficiently bulky sequel to the “Letters of Lady 
Burghersh during the Campaign of 1813-14,” 
which appeared in 1893. The writer of both 
series of letters was, by birth, a Pole ( Priscilla Ann 
Wellesley Pole) and a niece of the great Duke of 
Wellington ; while her marriage to Lord Burghersh, 
afterward eleventh Earl of Westmoreland, a soldier 
and a diplomat, connected her with another family 
of distinction. Her familiar correspondence, thought 
by her daughter to throw “a new and true light on 
much that has been misconceived, especially in re- 
gard to the formation of the German Empire,” has 
the naturalness and varied interest that an intelli- 
gent and observing woman, residing successively at 
various European capitals and mingling with court 
society, might be expected to impart to her informal 
descriptions of her surroundings. As to the new 
light thrown on the formation of the German Em- 
pire, since her latest published letter is dated 1865, 
and her earlier references to the hopes and plans of 
German unity are neither very numerous nor very 
startling in their revelations, the illumination can 
hardly be considered dazzling. But those interested 
in European history of the last century, especially 
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those old enough to remember much of its making, 
will find entertainment in the book, which is, more- 
over, appropriately though sparingly illustrated and 
earefully indexed. 


“The Diary of a Daly Débutante” 
(Duffield) is made up of “ passages 
from the journal of a member of 
Augustin Daly’s famous company of players,” if the 
title-page is to be credited; and a “ publishers’ 
note” informs the reader that the Diary, written in 
1879-81, has quite by chance become available for 
publication thirty years later. “It is printed ver- 
batim,” we are to believe, “with only such omis- 
sions as have seemed expedient for personal reasons, 
the writer having since become well known in 
another walk of life.” Who the writer is, may 
furnish food for conjecture to the veteran theatre- 
goer ; but as the parts assigned to her by Mr. Daly 
were always inconspicuous, and sometimes mute, 
there is small danger that her veil of anonymity will 
be rudely torn aside. Her first impressions of her 
fellow-players — some of them, like Mr. John Drew 
and Miss Ada Rehan, subsequently famous — are 
of special interest. The tone of the Diary is good- 
natured throughout; in fact, the daily entries are 
just such as a well-bred and wide-awake young lady 
might be expected to write under the given condi- 
tions. Play-going readers, especially if old enough 
to have witnessed the performances of the Daly 
company from the beginning, will find innocent 
amusement in this “ Diary of a Daly Débutante.” 


Two years 
behind the 
Sootlights. 


A book of English origin is intro- 
duced to American readers, with the 
title “ Chats about Astronomy ” (Lip- 
pincott). The title is an accurate description of the 
contents. Mr. H. P. Hollis, the learned President of 
the British Astronomical Association, may be pre- 
sumed to have knocked the ashes out of his pipe (if 
he smokes), and to have summoned his stenographer 
that he might chat to him in more or less desultory 
fashion on a dozen loosely connected topics of astro- 
nomical import. Four of the chapters are about the 
earth ; the longest of the other eight attempts to give 
the reader an introduction to the constellations. 
Notwithstanding the chatty nature of these talks, 
the author has been careful abcat his facts — an 
exception being the story on page 41 about what 
Halley said concerning the return of his comet. 
There are evidences of careless proof-reading: on 
page 41 some Greek words have their accents and 
breathings in sad disarray ; such slips as “* Astrope,” 
“chartering stars,” “ Enke,” “Aquita,” “ Delphi- 
nas,” “ Aldeharan,” and “ Crommelia,” are not very 
creditable. But aside from these minor defects, the 
book may be recommended to anyone who does not 
care for a systematic and orderly treatment of the 
subject, and will not miss the beautiful illustrations 
with which popular books on astronomy are usually 
adorned. 


Popular talks 
on astronomy. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. publish a new edition of 
“The Works of Sir John Suckling in Prose and Verse,” 
edited by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson. The plays and 
the letters, when added to the more familiar lyrics, make 
up a stouter volume than one would expect. The original 
title-pages of the several publications are reproduced in 
facsimile, and there is a considerable body of notes. 

“The aim of this volume is, among other things, to give 
a concrete discussion of ambiguity, to simplify the study of 
causal connections, and to treat with greater detail than 
is usually done the type of inference called circumstan- 
tial evidence, the nature of proof, and the postulates of 
reasoning.” This is the programme of “ An Outline 
of Logic,” by Professor Boyd Henry Bode, published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. It is an excellent treatise 
upon a too-neglected subject, and one of its most useful 
features is found in the extensive set of appended 
exercises. 

One of the best series of supplementary reading- 
books that have ever been planned is that published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers under the editorship of Mr. 
Percival Chubb. The readings are to be from the most 
typically American of American writers, and a volume 
made up from the juvenile books of Mr. Howells opened 
the series not long ago. It is now followed by “Travels 
at Home by Mark Twain,” a volume of passages taken 
from the author’s accounts of life on the Mississippi 
and in the Nevada of “Roughing It.” Two further 
volumes from Mark Twain are soon to be added to the 
series. We bespeak a hearty welcome from school 
people for these books. 

To the series of “Original Narratives of Early 
American History” (Scribner) the editor, Professor J. 
Franklin Jameson, has contributed a reprint, with exten- 
sive annotations, of Captain Edward Johnson’s famous 
“History of New England,” better known as “The 
Wonder-Working Providence of Sion’s Saviour in New 
England ”— for that is the title supplied by the running 
headlines of the original edition. It is now forty-three 
years since the last previous appearance of this work, 
as it was given to the public with a learned introductory 
essay by William Frederick Poole. Professor Jameson 
has availed himself of Poole’s scholarship, and has con- 
tributed much of his own besides. He is himself a 
descendant of the author, which has lent a special interest 
to the task of presenting the work to a new generation 
of readers. 

A new edition of the writings of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
in English translation, is being published by the Mac- 
millan Co. It is under the supervising care of Dr. Oscar 
Levy, and will comprise eighteen volumes in all. The 
following works are now at hand: “Thoughts out of 
Season,” in two volumes, respectively translated by Mr. 
Anthony M. Ludovici and Mr. Adrian Collins; «The 
Birth of Tragedy,” translated by Dr. William A. Hauss- 
mann; the first part of « Human all-too-Human,” trans- 
lated by Miss Helen Zimmern; the first part of «The 
Will to Power,” translated by Mr. Ludovici; and “On 
the Future of our Educational Institutions” with 
«“ Homer and Classical Philology,” translated by Mr. J. 
M. Kennedy. For readers who prefer their Nietzsche 
homeeopathic-epigrammatic doses, we recommend the in 
little book edited by Mr. A. R. Orage, and entitled 
“ Nietzsche in Outline and Aphorism.” This volume is 
published by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Joseph B. Gilder, late editor of “ Putnam’s 
Magazine” and long associated with his sister Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder in the management of “The 
Critic,” has undertaken the editorship of “The New 
York Times Saturday Review.” 

The interesting announcement is made of a life of 
Bret Harte for the “ American Men of Letters ” series. 
It is the work of Mr. Henry C. Merwin of Boston, who 
has been engaged upon it for several years, and has had 
access to unpublished manuscripts and other authtorita- 
tive sources. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish a revised edition of that 
sterling text, “The Leading Facts of American His- 
tory,” by Mr. D. H. Montgomery. This book is par- 
ticularly well supplied with apparatus for the aid of 
both student and teacher, and has ina marked degree 
the merits of conciseness and accuracy. 


A lawyer’s brief for the existence of God and a belief 
in immortality is embodied in Judge Lysander Hill’s 
«“ The Two Great Questions” (Chicago: Regan Printing 
House). The argument is based on a vast array of 
evidence offered by the processes of nature, and on the 
difficulty of explaining all the facts of existence by 
merely natural law. 


Descendants of the Scotch Irish, and genealogists of 
whatever ancestry, will be interested in “Scotch Irish 
Pioneers in Ulster and America,” by Mr. Charles K. 
Bolton, Librarian of the Boston Atheneum, a book 
which Messrs. Bacon & Brown of Boston announce as 
nearly ready. The work has been in preparation for 
several years, and will form an important contribution 
to the history of American colonization. 

Among the interesting books to appear in June is a 
new novel by Sienkiewicz, dealing with the problems of 

‘modern life. It is translated from the Polish by Mr. 
Max A. Dresmal, and is to be published by Messrs. 
Little, Brown, & Co. The same firm announces a new 
book by Selma Lagerlof, the famous Swedish author to 
whom was recently awarded the Nobel Literary Prize 
of $40,000. The novel is entitled “The Girl from 
Marsh Croft,” and is translated by Miss Velma Swanston 
Howard. 

Professor Willis L. Moore, Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, has written a text-book of “ Descriptive 
Meteorology,” which is now published by the Messrs. 
Appleton. It is an exhaustive work, abundantly illus- 
trated with charts and diagrams, and is designed for the 
needs of men in training for the work of forecasting. It 
may also serve well as a manual for advanced college 
students. We note with interest that the author is not 
to be numbered among the deserters from the Laplacian 
hypothesis concerning the origin of the Solar System. 

The most complete history ever prepared of an early 
American magazine is about to be published by the 
Boston Atheneum. It comprises the weekly records of 
a club of brilliant young men of New England who 
edited “ The Monthly Anthology and Boston Review ” 
just a century ago. The book, which will be hand- 


somely illustrated, will contain an introduction by Mr. 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, a complete collation by Mr. 
Albert Matthews, as well as extensive bibliographical 
notes of early books reviewed, and a complete list of 
authors of contributions to the ten volumes of the 


magazine. 












THE DIAL’S THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


ADDITIONAL TRIBUTES. 

Tue DrAt continues to receive congratulations 
and tributes, from individuals and the press, on its 
Thirtieth Anniversary, just past. If any excuse 
were needed for adding to the full measure of 
appreciations printed in the preceding issue, it might 
be found in the fact that these also belong to the 
collection, as well as in their interest and the rarity 
of the occasion which called them forth. 


While others offer flasks of praise 
I bring my humble vial ! 
Live long! Live long and useful days ! 
May Fortune’s sun pour golden rays 
Upon the faithful Drau ! 

Many congratulations on the auspicious event. The 
anniversary marks an era of fair and candid criticism, 
of honest and sincere appreciations. 

Naruan Haske Dote. 

Boston, May 1. 

I congratulate you on the Thirtieth Anniversary of 
Tue Dra. I remember the Dial of the Transcenden- 
talists, to which an aunt of mine was a subscriber, and 
always thought of it when I read your Dra, which I 
did for many years, and which [ think has justified the 
words of the prospectus of the Dial of seventy years 
ago. MELVILLE W. FULLER. 

Supreme Court, Washington, D. C., May 3. 





I appreciate very much what THe Dra has done for 
us and for many causes in which I am interested. The 
maintenance of such a journal represents a high form 
of public service, and I am not sure that it does not 
represent the highest form of public service now open 
to men. Bengamin I. WHEELER. 

University of California, April 29. 


This note from a constant reader of Tue Dra dur- 
ing the thirty years of success you and your associates 
and friends are so happily celebrating has been delayed 
only to give you time to digest all the more important 
things coming to you. Yet constant readers are not 
without value, I take it, and their very existence is 
evidence of their appreeiation, not loud but deep. THE 
D1At, especially to one trained in judicial methods, is 
a balm as well as an education and inspiration, and my 
gratitude for the privilege of its comfort and instruc- 
tion during these many years would be hard to plumb. 
May at least another thirty be its and yours to bless 
with beauty and worth all the friends among whom I 
hope always to be. Evcenxe E. Prussine. 

Chicago, May 6. 


I wish to congratulate Tue Drat on its Thirtieth 
Annive . Tue DrAvis one of the very few literary 
periodicals that I find worth reading at all. So from 
my point of view you have been greatly successful. You 
should take the foremost place among our periodicals 
devoted largely to literature. Wier L. Cross. 

Yale University, Mav 4. 

I always enjoy reading Tue Drav. I like its com- 
mon sense, its good judgment, its conscientious fairness, 
its thorough scholarship. I will not call its deliverances 
oracles, but they give me a somewhat similar feeling at 
once of confidence and of finality. Tue Drav does tell 
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to all who are interested in culture and literature the 
state of life and growth that is now arrived and arriving. 
I join the generation it has helped and guided for thirty 
years in wishing it hearty Godspeed. 
Jacos Gou.p ScHuRMAN. 
Cornell University, N. Y., May 3. 





That Tue Dra should be alive to celebrate the 
Thirtieth Anniversary of its birth should not be a source 
of wonder, but when one looks at the cheaper magazines 
and most of the higher priced ones, all of them grovel- 
ling before the raw intelligence of the masses, it is a 
wonderful achievement to make a success of such a 
publication os Tae Drat, and the credit should be in 
accordance with the achievement. 


Isaac R. PENNYPACKER. 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., April 29. 


I send my congratulations on the Thirtieth Anniver- 
sary of Tue Dra. I wish to add my testimony to the 
abundance which you have received. It is now a good 
many years since I began reading Tue Drat, and no 
more welcome visitor comes to me. I appreciate espe- 
cially the generosity of its criticisms: those who are 
admitted into its precincts reeeive the best of greetings. 
May you long live and prosper. Louis J. Buock. 

Chicago, May 3. 





My very cordial congratulations to Tae Drv on the 
achievement of so long a period of consistent service to 
literature, and the hope that successors in my office may 
have the privilege of a similar congratulation upon the 
prolongation of this period to a full centennial. 

Hersert Putnam. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., April 28. 


My heartiest congratulations on your Thirtieth Anni- 
versary. The fine thing about Tue Drax is that it does 
not depend on another light, but adds to the literary 
world a lustre of its own, while marking the progress 
of that world. And this may you continue doing for 
another generation. Davin Y. Tuomas. 

University of Arkansas; May 9. 








May I congratulate you upon your admirable Thirtieth 
Anniversary number. I spent most of last evening 
reading it. Certainly we have nothing else on the same 
high literary plane as Tue Drat. Hearty congratu- 
lations. W. W. Exvitswor?s (Tae Century Co.) 

New York, May 6. 





Please accept our congratulations upon your Thirtieth 
Anniversary. May the next thirty years be as fruitful 
in good deeds and good works as the past thirty, and 
may all those who have had a part in this development 
during the past thirty years live to take an active part 
in the development within the next thirty years. 

Grorce W. Jacons & Co. 

Philadelphia, April 30. 


I feel that Tue DrAt is one of the few journals in the 
country true to the best ideals of literature. and a valu- 
able paper to the critical reader, the publisher, and the 
general public. Jonn Macrar (E. P. Durron & Co.) 

New York, April 28. 





We hasten to offer our congratulations upon your 
Thirtieth Anniversary. A periodical that can keep its 
high standard for thirty years, as yours has done, 
deserves success. Durrreitp & Company. 
New York, April 29. 








Tue D1at, which celebrates its thirtieth anniversary 
this week, is a literary journal of remarkable enterprise 
and independence, and Sir Walter Besant once declared 
it to be unsurpassed by any other literary journal in 
America or England. It was founded in 1880 by Mr. 
Francis F. Browne, who named his venture after the 
famous “ Dial” which Margaret Fuller conducted, and 
to which Emerson, Thoreau, and many of the other 
New England transcendentalists, contributed. Margaret 
Faller’s journal ceased after sixteen quarterly numbers; 
but its namesake has had a longer, if not quite such a 
brilliant, career. Mr. Browne is justly proud of the 
fact that he has directed its policy for so long a period, 
and that, though published in a city often described as 
the most unliterary in the United States, it is read all 
over the Republic, and includes among its contributors 
many of the most distinguished men of letters in 
America. Lonpon Nation. 


Chicago has amused itself, and others, by announcing 
itself from time to time as “ the literary centre ” of the 
nation. This is an indefinite phrase, and the boast is as 
meaningless as it is harmless. The city has a few 
authors, a few publishers, and many readers of books. 
But in one respect it is unique. It has the only purely 
literary journal of the first rank in America. May 1 
Tue Dat celebrates its thirtieth anniversary. Begun 
as a monthly, it was changed to a fortnightly publica- 
tion eighteen years ago, and it is still under the control 
of its first editor, who has been associated with literary 
effort in Chicago for nearly half a century. It has stood 
for the highest ideals in art and politics, although toush- 
ing upon the latter only incidentally, and it has undoubt- 
edly exercised upon its readers a powerful influence 
towards better things. It has earned the praise of great 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic for its unbiased 
judgments and its fearless independence, and its refusal 
to compromise with unhealthy and sensational tenden- 
cies in literature has won general admiration. 

Cuicaco TRIBUNE. 


With the first week of May comes the issue of Tue 
D1aL commemorating the close of its thirtieth year. 
During that long interval, a generation of human life, 
its founder, Mr. Francis F. Browne, has been continu- 
ously its editor, an achievement in personality and 
literary journalism that is almost without exception. 
For thirty years Tae Diaz has come regularly out of 
Chicago, recording and commenting upon the passing 
and the permanent in literature with a just and author- 
itative voice. During most of that time, and at the 
present moment, Tue Drax stands alone as the only 
American newspaper whose sole object is the chronicling 
and criticism of literary achievement. May it continue in 
length of years and in wisdom. Boston Transcript. 


That admirable literary journal, THe Dra, of Chi- 
cago, has just rounded three decades of continuous 
publication under the same editorial auspices. . . . Mr. 
Francis F. Browne has been editor of Tue D1at since 
its first number appeared in May, 1880. For twelve 
years he issued the periodical as a monthly, but for the 
past eighteen years it has been a fortnightly. Tue Dray 
has never missed an issue, and its stability of manage- 
ment is almost unique in American journalism. Its 
editor has made us all his debtors many times. His has 
been a quiet but effective influence in the nation’s liter- 
ary development, which we hope may be continued far 
into the future. 

American Review or Reviews. 
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To have brought a literary journal safely through 
thirty years of life in Chicago, in a country not famous 
for enthusiasm over affairs of culture, is an admirable 


achievement. It is a tribute in part to editorial devo- 
tion, but more particularly to the probity which has dis- 
inguished THe Drat. Concessions have been made 
neither to the general preference for sensational litera- 
ture nor to advertisers’ desire for indulgence. This rare 
standard has never been deserted, and the success of 
Tue D1t is good testimony that there are publishers 
and public who appreciate disinterested criticism. That 
such success may continue and greatly increase must be 
the wish of all Mr. Browne’s contemporaries. And 
Chicago especially must desire that this anniversary be 
the portal to even wider and stronger influence. 
Cuicaco Evenine Post. 


Tue Dru is to be congratulated upon its thirtieth 
anniversary ; but those who have a full appreciation of 
its high aims, a realizing sense of how firmly it has 
abided by the faith for sound literature, and how well 
it has performed its work in its chosen field, will hold 
with us that thirty years is but a milestone in a career 
which is destined to continue with honor for many years 
to come. New York Tres Saturpay Review. 





To Tue DiAt, that admirable fortnightly review of cur- 
rent literature and vehicle of sound criticism, our hearty 
congratulations on the occasion of its thirtieth anniver- 
sary. Our personal congratulations, too, to its founder 
and helmsman, who has kept it steady on its consistent 
course by the polestar of duty to the best interests of 
literature in the main phases or relations of the term — 
the author's, the reader’s, the publisher’s. . . . By 
austere adherence to its high standards, by ped 
ment on its original right lines, and avoidance of the 
commercial ssemptations that beset a journal with an 
ideal, Tue Drat stands to-day on an eminence of 
success and international recognition that vindicates the 
judgment of its founder and his faith in the Emersonian 
maxim of hitching one’s wagon to a star. 

MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 


During the whole three decades of its existence this 
unique and estimable literary fortnightly has been 
edited by its founder, Mr. Francis F. Browne, whose 
strong personality and high critical standards have 
somehow achieved the apparently impossible feat of 
maintaining in Chicago the one purely literary period- 
ical in the country. Mr. Browne’s success, like that of 
Theodere Thomas with his orchestra, was due to no 
concéssion to popular lack of taste, but to a sort of stern 
enthusiasm for the best. Mr. Browne and Chicago are 
alike to be congratulated on Tae D1at’s anniversary. 


Cuicaco Recorp-HERALD. 


On May 1 Tue Drat celebrates its thirtieth anniver- 
sary. It is pleasant to reflect that such a paper, printed 
in the West and devoted to the interests of letters, has 
had a life so long and a career so honorable and useful. 
Tue D1az is one of the very few periodicals in the United 
States which has steadily stood for high aims and ideals, 
and in a consistent and dignified and fair-minded fashion 
kept its readers in touch with our literary production. 
There is special reason for co’ ion that such a 
publication has been developed in the Middle West; but 
locality aside, the country at large should rejoice ‘that 
Tue Dat exists, and bids fair to become a centenarian. 
It is one of Chicago’s most distinctive and creditable 
institutions. Tue Bettman (Minneapolis). 














Tue Drat of Chicago is thirty years old this spring. 
It is a high-class periodical, and it is no slight accomplish- 
ment to bring a literary periodical in America safely 
through so longa life. We wish it well, and hope it will 
live many times as long, with no loss of the cultivation 
and independence which have marked its history for 
three decades. Cotiier’s WEEKLY. 


Tue Drat deserves and will receive the hearty con- 
gratulations of the best men and women, widely scat- 
tered in space and in station. It has been true to the 
vision which called it into being. It has been an im- 
partial and sagacious interpreter of current literature. 

Unrry (Chicago). 


Every lover of scholarly criticism, of unbiassed 
opinion, of pure English, and of a sane viewpoint, will 
rejoice that THe Dra has achieved its splendid record 
and maintained its high literary standard. 

Tue Grapuic (Los Angeles, Cal.) 


Tue Drat celebrates this month the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary of its appearance among the literary journals of 
this country, or, perhaps truer still, of the world, since 
its praise is in every centre of literary culture abroad as 
well as at home. An unusual circumstance of its history 
is that during all this time its policy has been directed 
by the same editor, whose rare gifts have been unre- 
servedly dedicated to the work of bringing Tae Drar 
to a place of preéminence among journals of its class. 
His reward is the praise of the discerning. . . . While 
Tue D1at remains faithful to its present ideals and to 
its own splendid history, always will there be assurance 
of a criticism which unites sympathy and insight with 
the highest integrity. 

NorTHWESTERN CurisTiAN ADVOCATE. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 140 titles, includes books 
received by THE Dat since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Memories of Sixty Years at Eton, Cambridge, and Hise- 
where. By Oscar Browning, M. A. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., sarge Gen, 364 pages. John Lane Co. $5. net. 

Robert : Poet, Publisher, and Playwright. By a 
Straus. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 407 
pages. John Lane Co. $6.50 net. 

The Life of Mary Lyon. By Beth Bradford Gilchrist. Ilus- 
trated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 462 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

Ruskin and his Circle. By Ada Earland. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc.,8vo, 340 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

Marion Harland’s Autobiography: The Story of a Long 
Life. 8vo, 498 pages. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

An Old-Fashioned Senator: Orville H. Platt of Connecticut. 
By Louis A. Collidge. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo, 655 pages. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $8. net. 

Famous Blue-Stockings. By Ethel Rolt Wheeler. With 
portraits, large 8vo, 351 pages. John LaneCo. $4. net. 


HISTORY. 

The History of the Confederate War, Its Causes and Con- 
duct: A Narrative and Critical History. By George Cary 
Eggieston. In 2 volumes, large 8vo. Sturgis & Walton Co. 
$4. net. 

A History of Perugia. By William Heywood; edited by R. 
Langton Douglas. Illustrated, large 8vo, 411 pages. ‘* His- 
toric States of Italy.” G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

The Ohio Country, between the years 1783 and 1815. By 
Charles Elihu Slocum, Ph.D. Large 8vo, 321 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. net. 

Early Rhode Island: A Social History of the People. By 
William B. Weeden, A.M. Illustrated, 12mo, 380 pages. 
“ Grafton Historical Series.” Grafton Press. $2.50 net. 
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Colonial Mobile: An Historical Study. By Peter J. Hamil- 
ton. Revised and enlarged edition ; illustrated, large 8vo, 
594 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co.. $3.50 net. 

The Story of Padua. By Cesare Foligno. Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., 12mo, 320 pages. “‘Medisval Towns 
Series.” E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 

South American Fights and Fighters, and Other Tales 
of Adventure. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illustrated, 
8vo, 342 pages. “American Fights and Fighters Series.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1838-1846. By 
Ephraim Douglass Adams, Ph.D. 12mo, 266 pages. Balti- 
more: John Hopkins Press. $1.50. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Leading American Novelists. By John Erskine, Ph.D. 
With portraits, 8vo, 378 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1,75 net. 

An Approach to Walt Whitman. By Carleton Noyes. With 
frontispiece in photogravure, 12mo, 231 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Essays on the Spot. By Charles D. Stewart. 12mo, 292 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Rest and Unrest. By Edward Thomas. i6mo, 190 pages- 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

The Confessions of a Barbarian. By George Sylvester 
Viereck. 12mo, 207 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 net. 

The New Baedeker: Casual! Notes of an Irresponsible Travel- 
ler. By Harry Thurston Peck. Illustrated, 12mo, 352 pages. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Literature of the Victorian Era. By Hugh Walker’ 
8vo, 1067 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Lost Art of Conversation: Selected Essays. Edited, 
with introduction, by Horatio 8. Krans. Illustrated, 12mo, 
366 pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50 net. 

The Excursions of a Book-Lover: Papers on Literary 
Themes. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 8vo, 331 pages. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Dawn of the World: Myths and Wierd Tales Told by 
the Mewan Indians of California. Edited by ©. Hart 
Merriam. Illustrated in color, etc., large 8vo, 2738 pages. 
Arthur H. Clark Co. $3.50 net. 

The Two Knights of the Swan: Lohengrin and Helyas. By 
Robert Jaffray. [lustrated, 8vo, 123 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

A Collection of Eastern Stories and Legends, for Narration 
or Later Reading in Schools. By Marie L. Shedlock; with 
foreword by T. W. Rhys Davids. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
141 pages. E.P. Dutton &Co. 50 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Edited by 
Oscar Levy. New volumes: Thoughts out of Season, trans- 
lated by Adrian Collins; The Birth of Tragedy, translated 
by Wm. A. Haussmann; The Will to Power, translated by 
Anthony M. Ludovici; Human All-Too-Human, translated 
by Helen Zimmern; On the Future of our Educational 
Institutions, translated by J. M. Kennedy. Each 12mo. 
Macmillan Co. 

The Works of George Meredith, Memorial Edition. New 
volumes: Sandra Belloni; Rhoda Fleming; Evan Harring- 
ton. Each illustrated in photogravure, etc.,8vo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only in sets by subscription.) 

The Works of Christopher Marlowe. Edited by ©. F. 
Tucker Brooke. New edition; 12mo, 664 pages. Oxford 
University Press. $1.75 net. 

Causeries du Lundi. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve; translated, with 
introduction and notes, by E. J. Trechmann, M.A. In 5 
volumes, 16mo. E.P. Dutton & Co. Per vol., 50 cts. 

Oxford Poets. New and cheaper editions, comprising: The 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, edited by Thomas 
Hutchinson: The Poetical Works of Lord Byron ; The Poet- 
ical Works of Sir Walter Scott, edited by J. Logie Robertson ; 
The Complete Works of William Shakespeare, edited by 
W.J.Craig. Each with portrait. Oxford University Press. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


The Shadow Garden, and Other Plays. By Madison Cawein. 
12mo, 259 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Plays. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 12mo, 329 pages. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.50 net. 

The Frozen Grail, and Other Poems. By Elsa Barker. 12mo, 
125 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 








Russian Lyrics: Songs of Cossack, Lover, Patriot, and 
Peasant. By Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bianchi. 12mo, 
139 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.20 net. 

Songs of Cheer. By John Kendrick Bangs. 12mo, 64 pages. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 

Thirty-Six Poems. By James Elroy Fletcher. 8vo, 70 pages. 
London: Adelphi Press. 

Thysia: An Elegy. With frontispiece, 16mo, 56 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 

Dreams. By Louise Cann Ranum. 12mo, 46 pages. Boston: 
Poet Lore Co. §1. 


FICTION. 

er og By J.C. Snaith. 12mo, 358 pages. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. 

The Undesirable Governess. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Tilustrated, 12mo, 227 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Right Stuff. By Ian Hay. With frontispiece, 12mo, 314 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.20net. 

The Girl from the Marsh Croft. By Seima Lagerlof? ; trans- 
lated by Velma Swanston Howard. 12mo, 277 pages. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

A Marriage under the Terror. By Patricia Wentworth. 
12mo, 384 pages. G.P. Putnpam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Danbury Rodd, Aviator. By Frederick Palmer. Illustrated, 
12mo, 310 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Emigrant Trail. By Geraldine Bonner. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, 496 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

Studies in Wives. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 12mo, 318 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

The Master Girl: A Romance. By Ashton Hilliers. 12mo, 
245 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Twisted Foot. By Henry Milner Rideout. Illustrated, 
12mo, 248 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.20 net. 

The Ramrodders. By Hol Day. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 358 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Illustrious Prince. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 323 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Mademoiselle Celeste: A Romance of the French Revolu- 
tion. By Adele Ferguson Knight. With frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, 322 pages, George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 

The Early Bird: A Business Man’s Love Story. By George 
Randolph Chester. Illustrated in tint, 12mo, 280 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

An American Baby Abroad. By Mrs. Charles N. Crewdson. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 328 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Innocent Murderers. By William Johnston and Paul 
West. With frontispiece, 12mo, 344 pages. Duffield & Co. 


$1.50. 

The Sheriff of Dyke Hole. A Story of a Montana Mining 
Camp. By Ridgwell Cullum. With frontispiece in color, 
12mo, 447 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 

The Man Higher Up. By Henry Russell Miller. Illustrated, 
12mo, 402 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50 

An Army Mule. By Charles Miner Thompson. Illustrated in 
tint, 12mo, 194 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

Royal Lovers: The Adventures of Two Empresses. By 
Hélené Vacaresco. 12mo, 307 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50. 

The Daughters of Suffolk. By William Jasper Nicolls. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 833 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Ragna. By Madame Anna Costantini. 12mo, 401 pages. Sturgis 
& Walton Co. $1.50. 

The American in Paris: A Biographical Novel of the Franco- 
Prussian War. By Eugene Coleman Savidge. Third edition ; 
8vo, 278 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Our Lady of Darkness. By Albert Dorrington and A. G. 
Stephens. Illustrated, 12mo, 371 pages. Macaulay Co. $1.50. 

Just Horses. By Sewell Ford. Illustrated, 12mo, 198 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerly. $1. net. 

A Dilemma: A Story of Mental Perplexity. By Leonidas 
Andreiyeff; translated by John Cournos. 12mo, 114 pages. 
Philadelphia : Brown Brothers, $1. 

Montes the Matador, and Other Stories. By Frank Harris. 
12mo, 264 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 

A Saint ofthe Twentieth Century. By Fannie Bond Rice. 
12mo, 308 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

The Angel of Lonesome Hill: A Story of a President. By 
Frederick Landis. With frontispiece, 16mo, 40 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. net. 

Rosamond the Second. By Mary Mears. 12mo, 163 pages. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 80 cts. net. 

The Great Natural Healer. By Charles Heber Clark. Illus- 
_trated, 16mo, 82 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cts.net . 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Our Search for a Wilderness: An Account of Two Ornitho- 
logical Expeditions to Venezuela and to British Guina. By 
Mary Blair Beebe and C. William Beebe. Illustrated, large 
8vo, 408 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $2.75 net, 

Walks and People in Tuscany. By Sir Francis Vane. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 297 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Tent-Life in Siberia: Adventures among the Koraks and 
Other Tribes in Kamchatka and Northern Asia. By George 
Kennan. Revised edition ; illustrated, large 8vo, 482 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Glimpses around the World through the Eyes of a Young 
American. By Grace Maxine Stein. Illustrated in color, 
etc., large 8vo, 481 pages. John C. Winston Co. $2. net. 

Great Britain : Hankbook for Travellers. By Karl Baedeker. 
Seventh edition; with maps and plans, 16mo, 624 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


American Problems from the Point of View of a Psychologist. 

= Hugo Miinsterberg. 8vo, 220 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
-60 net. 

Through Afro-America: An English Reading of the Race 
Problem. By William Archer. Large 8vo, 295 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $8. net. 

The Beast. By Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Harvey J. O’Higgins. 
With frontispiece, 8vo, 340 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Education of Women. By Marion Talbot. 
pages. University of Chicago Press. $1.25 net. 

Second Chambers: An Inductive Study in Political Science. 
By J. A. R. Marriott. Large 8vo, 312 pages. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $1.75 net. 

Psychology of Politics and History. By Rev. J. A. Dewe, 
M.A. 12mo, 269 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.75 net. 

Physical and Commercial Geography: A Study of Certain 
Controlling Conditions of Commerce. By Herbert Ernest 
Gregory and others. With maps, large 8vo, 469 pages. Ginn 
&Co. $8. net. 

Principles of Political Economy, with Some of their Appli- 
cations to Social Philosophy. By John Stuart Mill; edited, 
with introduction, by W.J. Ashley, M.A. New edition; 8vo, 
1013 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Latter Day Sinners and Saints. By Edward Alaworth Ross. 
16mo, 68 pages. “Art of Life Series.” B. W. Huebsch. 
50 cts. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Development of Christianity. By Otto Pfleiderer; 
translated by Daniel A. Huebsch. Authorized edition; 
12mo, 319 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1.50 net. 

The Winning of Immortality. By Frederic Palmer. 
235 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. net. 

Letters to His Holiness, Pope Pius X. By a Modernist. 
With portrait, 12mo, 280 pages. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25 net. 

Was Abraham Lincoln an Infidel? By Carl Theodor 
Wettstein. With portraits, 12mo, 113 pages. m: C.M. 
Clark Publishing Co. $1.25. 


12mo, 255 


12mo 


ART AND MUSIC. 

A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent 
Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters, with a Description of 
their Principal Pictures. New limited edition ; in 9 volumes, 
illustrated in photogravure, large 8vo. E.P. Dutton & Co. 
$25. net. 

The Craftsman’s Plant-Book; or, Figures of Plants. By 
Richard G. Hatton. Illustrated in color, etc., quarto, 539 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 

Modern Art at Venice, and Other Notes. By A. E.G. With 
frontispiece in photogravure, 12m», 78 pages. New York : 
J. M. Bowles. 

The Singing Voice and its Training. By M. Sterling Mac- 
Kinlay, M.A. 12mo, 189 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

A History of Gardening in England. By Hon. Mrs. Evelyn 
Cecil. Third and enlarged edition; illustrated, large 8vo, 
393 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street, and Park. By Bernhard 
E. Fernow. Illustrated, 8vo, 392 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2. net. 

Wilderness Pets at Camp Buckshaw. By Edward Breck. 

Illustrated, 8vo, 240 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 











How to Study Birds: A Practical Guide for Amateur Bird- 
Lovers and Camera-Hunters. By Herbert Keightley Job. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 272 pages. Outing Publishing Co. $1.50 net. 

The Black Bear. By William H. Wright. Illustrated, 8vo, 
127 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

A Manual of Practical Farming. By John McLennan, Pb.M,. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 298 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
Among School Gardens. By M. Louise Greene, Ph.D. Ilus- 
trated, 8vo, 388 pages. Charities Publication Committee. 

$1.25 net. 

Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health, and Education. 
By Henry Griscom Parsons. Illustrated, 12mo, 226 pages. 
Sturgis & Walton Co. $1. net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

The Century Dictionary Supplement. By Benjamin E. 
Smith, A.M. In 2 volumes, 4to. Century Co. 

The New International Year Book: A Compendium of the 
World's Progress for the Year 1909. Edited by Frank Moore 
Colby, and Allen Leon Churchill. Large 8vo, 792 pages. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Routledge’s Every Man’s Cyclopeedia. Edited by Arnold 
Villiers. 8vo, 648 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 
Words and Places; or, Etymological Illustrations of History, 
Ethnology, and Geography. By Rev. Isaac Taylor; edited 
by A. Smythe Palmer. New edition; with map, 8vo, 425 

pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 536 pages. Saint Michaels, Arizona: 
Franciscan Fathers. Paper. 

Handbook of Parliamentary Law: A Complete Syllabus of 
Rules of Order with Explanatory Notes. By Fred Marion 
Gregg. 16mo, 112 pages. Ginn & Co. 50 cts. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, and Other Essays 
on Contemporary Thought. By John Dewey. 8vo, 309 
pages. Henry Holt &Co. $1.40 net. 

Abnormal Psychology. By Isador H. Coriat, M.D. 8vo, 825 
pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $2. net. j 

Health and Suggestion: The Dietetics of the Mind. By 
Ernst von Feuchtersleben ; translated by Ludwig Lewisohn, 
M.A. 12mo, 168 pages. B.W. Huebsch. $1. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The House of Arden: A Story for Children. By E. Nesbit. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 349 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

An Explorer’s Adventures in Tibet. By A. Henry Savage 
Landor. New edition; illustrated, 274 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 

Insect Wonderland. By Constance M. Foot. Lillustrated, 
12mo, 196 pages.. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Travels at Home. By Mark Twain ; edited by Percival Chubb. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 143 pages. Harper & Brothers. 50cts net. 


EDUCATION. 


Fifty Fables for Teachers. Illustrated, 12mo, 164 pages. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. $1. 

Le Chien du Capitaine. By Louis Enault; edited by Mar- 
garet DeG. Verrall. 16mo,144 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
45 cts. net. 

Ruth of Boston: A Story of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
By James Otis. Illustrated, 12mo, 160 pages. American 
Book Co. 35 cts. net. 

La Mariposa Blanca. By D. José Selgas y Carrasco. 16mo, 
121 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

German Stories. By C. E. Ries; edited, with’notes, by 
Ernest H. Biermann. 16mo, 183 pages. American Book Co. 
35 cts. net. 

Pierrielle. By Jules Claretie. 16mo, 201 pages. Henry Holt 
& Co. 

Richard of Jamestown: A Story of the Virginia Colony. By 
James Otis. Illustrated, 12mo, 165 pages. American Book 
Co. 35 cts. net. 

Lichtenstein: Romantische Sage aus der wurttem bergischen 
Geschichte. By Wilhelm Hauff; edited by James Percival 
King. With portrait, 16mo, 353 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 


Ein Nordischen Held: Ein Bild aus der Geschichte von 
Richard Roth. Edited by Helene H. Boll. 16mo, 175 pages. 
American Book Co. 35 cts. net. 
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The Adventures of Pathfinder. By James Fenimore Cooper ; 
adapted by Margaret N. Haight. 12mo, 144 pages. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 35 cts. net. 

Primer. By Ella M. Beebe: with introduction by 
Charles L. Spain. Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 112 pages. 
American Book Co. 25 cts. net. 

Barnes’ First Year Book: A Silhouette Reader. By Amy 
Kahn. Illustrated, 12mo, 138 pages. A. 8. Barnes Co. 30 
cts. net. 

Germelshausen. By Friedrich Gerstacker; edited by A. 
Busse. 16mo, 121 pages. American Book Co. 30 cts. net. 

Herein! First German Readings. Edited by Philip Schuyler 
Allen. Illustrated, 12mo, 289 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

La Petite Princesse. By Jeanne Mairet. 16mo, 154 pages. 
American Book Co. 

Selections from Bracebridge Hall. By Washington Irving. 
Edited by Samuel Thurber, Jr. With portrait, 16mo, 121 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 25 cts. net. 

Standard English Classics. New volumes: Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding, edited by Edward Chauncey Baldwin; Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village, and Gray’s Elegy, edited by Louise 
Pound. Each iémo. Ginn & Co. 

Champion Spelling Book, for Public and Private Schools. 
By Warren E. Hicks. 12mo, 238 pages. American Book Co, 
25 cts. net. 

Speaking and Writing : Book One. By William H. Maxwell, 
Emma L. Johnston, and Madalene D. Barnum. 16mo, 108 
pages. American Book Co. 20 cts. net. 

The Howell Primer. By Cogan Douglass Howell. Illustrated, 
12mo, 126 pages. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 25cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Play : Games for the Kindergarten, Playground, Schoolroom, 
and College. By Emmett Dunn Angell. Illustrated, 12mo, 
190 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Swedish Folk Dances. By Nils W. Bergquist; with intro- 
duction by C. Ward Crampton. With frontispiece, large 
8vo, 58 pages. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Prussian Cadet; and A Story of Cadet Life. By Paul 
Von Szczepanskf and Ernst Von Wildenbruch; translated 
by W. D. Lowe. 12mo, 135 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

Golf for Beginners and Others. By Marshall Whitlatch. Ilus- 
trated, 8vo, 280 pages. Outing Publishing Co. $2 net. 

Western Women in Eastern Lands: An Outline Study of 
Fifty Years of Woman’s Work in Foreign Missions. By 
Helen Barrett Montgomery. Illustrated, 12mo, 286 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Girl Wanted: A Book of Friendly Thoughts. By Nixon 
Waterman. Illustrated, 8vo, 158 pages. Forbes & Co. $1.25. 

Letters from the Teacher. Edited by F. Homer Curtiss, M.D. 
12mo, 162 pages. Denver, Colorado: Curtis Book Co. 
$1.10 net. 

The Burden of Isis: The Laments of Isis and Nephthys. 
Translated, with introduction, by James Teackle Dennis. 
16mo, 59 pages. “ Wisdom of the East Series,” E. P. Dutton 
&Co. 4 cts. net. 

Small Talks on Auction Bridge. By Virginia M. Meyer. 

Decorated in colors, 12mo. Paul Elder &Co. 50 cts. net. 








LIBRARY ORDERS 


facilities for mptly and completely filling 
‘aa — public libraries are cond. Oe 


location in the publi center of the a en- 
ables us to secure = iately any book not in our 
very large stock prices will be found to be the 
lowest for all parts of rane United States. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmaawenam, Exe. 





By H. B. Hinckley. NOTES ON CHAUCER 


Of reel value to all students of our language and literature. 
$8 net. POEMS. Variously estimated by the cultivated as good 
scholar’s verse, or as work likely to endure. 50c. net. 


NONOTUCK PRESS, Northampton, Mass. 





STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 


L. C. Bowame, Author and Publisher, 1930 Chestnut St., i, 
Well-graded series for Preparatory Schools and Colleges. No time 
wasted in superficial or mechanical work. French Text: Numerous 
versation, composition. Fart J. (60 cts.): 
| sen Fg + mag drill in Pronunciation. rs. 1 A cts.): 
Be yy P mitt ¢ ($1.00): Co ~ 
‘a om 
se eeeniienmanits for admission to W);, Composition 


35c.): handbook of Pr iation for advanced my ts —_ 
me y 4s view lo introduction. 








ee of old, rare, and up-to-date clip- 

ings, articles, notes, records, books, and 

pictures. All wee te from all sources. Classified for quick 

reference. Consulted here, or loaned to responsible inquirers. 

A large staff of able and experienced writers, reporters, illus- 

trators, and experts in every line of research and investigation. 

Call or send us FULL PARTICULARS as to your present require- 
ments and get quotations for the service. 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT INFORMATION LIBRARY 
841-7 5th Av. (Opposite Waldorf-Astoria), NEW YORK. 


ASK U ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW 








FOUR UNIQUELY SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 





HEALTH AND SUGGESTION: The Dietetics of the Mind 


be Eayst, Barow von Fevcnrerstzsen. Translated in full and 
by Lupwie Lewisonn. $1.00 net. Published in 1838, it has a 
peculiar interest for the present day, for it was the fruit of the 

tic movement which parallels the one that is receiv- 


Dr. Worcestzr of the Emmanuel Movement says of this book: 
“It contains the principles of our whole project, expresses many 
phases of our thought better than we are to express it.”’ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY 


by Orro Priziperzr, D.D. The last work of the theologian, 

+. te a Origins”"’ and “ and Historic 
Faiths,” Ay An it of the e 
ary sea taal | of Jesus has developed into 
modern C > y Daniel A. Huebsch 
Each volume, $1.50 net ; postpaid, $100 





» Ph.D, 





LATTER DAY SINNERS AND SAINTS 


Epwarp A. Ross, Professor of Sociology at Ge Deeaiy of 
isconsin. In The Art of Life Series. 50 cents net. . 
rl Day Sinners, 7 anaes Se old forms of ee aeran the 
re refined violations of law and morals current to-day. The sec- 
ond part, Latter Day Saints, presenta former ideal of virtue aa well 
those which Wy try ty at eae te BY 
tion. ee SD as ae - =k. gual 
prescribing remedies 


CARL MARX: His Life and Work 


by Jon Spargo. This is the _ first biography of the —— ay A 
modern § and thirteen years of research. 
early history of the movement, the personality of Marx’s a 
— the revelation of hitherto unpublished facts, make the 
seete. Indexed and fully illustrated. $2.50 net; 











B. W. HUEBSCH, PUBLISHER, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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¥F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 





Manuscript Copy and Typewriting 
NEATLY AND CAREFULLY DONE 
ANNA GORDON 
HEYWORTH BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 











of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 








Autograph Send for price lists. 
u og ap WALTER Rr. BENJAMIN, 
Lette rs 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR.” $1 a year. 








HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND 

$1.00. By Mail $1.09. 

DESMOND FITZGERALD, INC. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


IDYLLS OF GREECE 


AN EXQUISITE 
GIFT BOOK 








THE ANNUAL 


SUMMER READING NUMBER 


0. 
THE DIAL 


WILL BE PUBLISHED JUNE 1 


HE CONTENTS OF 
this special number 
will be devoted to 
reviews and descriptions 
of the season’s best 
books for vacation and 
warm-weather reading, 


VERY READER 

should secure a 
copy. The number will 
form a complete and 
authoritative guide to 
the books in this field 
most worth while— 
and will save much 
time and offer many 
valuable suggestions. 


THE DIAL COMPANY, CHICAGO 

















FOR BOOKS hard to find, and for 
ANY BOOKS, recent or old, 
E. W. JOHNSON, Dealer in New and Old Books 
121 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
GOOD BOOKS Parchased. Catalogues. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


Established Over 60 Years 


30-32 West 27th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 





ENGLISH BEST SCARUSSIAN 
aibaan FACILITIES FOR SUPPLYING mssenn alae 
SPANISH BOOKS ‘OTHERS 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


Second hand. Send for Monthly Bulletin. Books bought for 
Classified stock of over 100,000 books. 


THEO. E. SCHULTE, Bookseller, 132 East 23rd St., New York 


CATALOG No. 14 RARE BOOKS 


We have just published our latest catalog dealing with 
scarceand rare books. The subjects included are diverse: 
Americana,Indians, Ethnologyand Anthropology, Western 
Books, First Editions and new books at low prices. We 
will take pleasure in sending this to anyaddress on request. 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOKSHOP, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


BOOK LABELS 


1,000 Gummed Book Labels, size 1x2 inches, printed with 
your name, space for number, and appropriate sentiment, 
75 cents; 3,000 (same name or three different), $1.50. 


THE SAMPLE CARD SHOP 
151 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 























CATALOGUE OF 


First Editions of Modern Authors, 
Association Books, French Literature, Etc. 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LEXINGTON BOOK SHOP 


120 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 








Including Includi 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works concerning 
GERMAN AND OTHER 
FOREIGN aonnes, Samay, Sane 
BOOKS ym bey 








Special facilities for supplying Schools, Colleges and 
Libraries. Catalogues on Application. 
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PERSECUTION |! 


The Flin to Suppress 
Freedom of Speech in Chicago 


This lecture deals with the action of 
Orchestra Hall Trustees in refusing 
to renew the lease of the Independent 
Religious Society, although it had been 
a satisfactory tenant for five years. 


Sent > aan on receipt of 10 cents. 


OTHER WORKS BY MR. MANGASARIAN: 


The Story of My Mind, or How I Became a Rationalist. 50c. 
The Truth About Jesus: Is Hea Myth? Cloth,$1. Paper, 0c 

A New Catechism. Fifth Ed’n, with Portrait of Author. $1. 
Mangasarian-Crapsey Debate on the Historicity of Jesus. 25c. 


PRINTED LECTURES AT 10 CENTS A COPY: 


John Huss, The Man Who Struck the First Blow. 
Is the Morality of Jesus Sound ? 

Is Life Worth Living Without Immortality? 
Rome-Rule in Ireland with Postlude on Ferrer. 
How the Bible was Invented. 

The Kingdom of God in Geneva under Calvin. 
The Martyrdom of Hypatia. 

Morality Without God. 


Any of this literature sent POSTPAID on receipt of price. 


Independent Religious Society 


203 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 








The EDITOR 


A Journal of Information for 
Literary Workers, is ‘‘ The 
Little Schoolmaster’’ for the 
Whole Fraternity of Writers 


ACH month, forty-eight pages of helpful articles 
by writers and editors, showing the sort of 
material wanted, how it should be prepared, 

and how te sell. Technical articles upon all 

branches of literary work. Current information as 

to the Literary Market, showing the present needs 

of various publications. Advance information re- 

” garding all prize story competitions. Announce- 
ments of new publications, and their needs. 

The only journal of its character in America, and 
one that no writer can afford to be without. 


$1.00 a year —15 cents a copy 





ADDRESS 


THE EDITOR’ COMPANY 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J.. 




















Library Book Orders 


We have conducted a special depart- 
ment-for many years that has been 
exceptionally successful in handling 
book orders from 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges, 


and. Universities 


We have on our shelves the most 
complete and most comprehensive 
assortment. of books to be found in 
any bookstore in the entire country. 
This enables us to make full ship- 
ments of our orders with the 
utmost despatch. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 











GEORGE MEREDITH 
JAMES .M. BARRIE 


AN INTERESTING SOUVENIR OF 
TWO FAMOUS LITERARY MEN 


NEITHER DORKING NOR 
THE ABBEY By J: M. BARRIE 


F the many tributes to George Meredith 

called forth by his death last May, prob- 
ably the most appropriate and beautiful was that 
contributed by Mr. J. M. Barrie to ‘* The West- 
minster Gazette’’ of London, under the title 
** Neither Dorking nor the Abbey.’’ That this 
brilliant little essay may not ‘be lost to the many 
who love} both Meredith and Barrie, we-have 
issued it in attractive booklet form, printed on 
handmade paper and silk-stitched-in blue hand- 
made paper wrappers with printed title-label. 
There is a brief prefatory note, and appended are 
Thomas Hardy’s fine verses on the death of Mere- 
dith. As the edition is limited, orders should be 
sent at once. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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